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Rover worth voes deep 


5 


The owner of a Rover car may well congratulate himself 
upon the soundness of his judgment ; for, as the years and 
miles mount up, this fine car reveals itself as a model of 
economy, reliability and good taste in the best tradition 
of British craftsmanship and engineering. There's always 


a buyer waiting for a used Rover 


No compromise, to keep down cost, has as 


heen allowed to influence the steering de 
sign. The resulting precision of the layout 
and steering se qeometry * give the driver 
a feeling of perfect control, Even at speeds 


of over 1560 m.p.h, on the Rover experi = 
mental gas turbine car shi Steering was \ 
proved to be perfectly satisfactors 
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Poni he 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED - SOLIHULL, BIRMINGHAM also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE * LONDON 
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3read is our 
staple food... 


Sem 
a aie on 
be f enn a 
Rit 


t—_ 


Sometime this autumn, for the first time for nearly fifteen years, you are going to have a free choice of bread. 


Even if you’re the most casual reader of newspapers, even if you glanc e only occasionally at a magazine, you've 


probably read the opinions of three or four different journalists on this subject, and as no two of them ever 


seem to think alike, you might wonder what all the arguing is about. 


T° understand the thing properly you have 
to start at the wheat which is the basis of 
bread, and to realise that the making of flour 
is not quite so simple as it looks. Even a single 
grain of wheat is not a simple thing—small 
though it is, it is made up of many different 
parts, some of which are better suited to the 
feeding of animals than to the nourishment of 
human beings. So the miller’s job is not just 
to grind the wheat grains into powder, but to 
break them up in such a way that he can 
separate and sort the different parts. Each can 
then be used for the purpose to which it is best 
suited. Broadly speaking, the main con- 
stituents of a wheat grain are: 

1 
The starchy white kernel—the techmcal people 
call it endosperm—which is the only part used 
in the manufacture of pure white flour. 

2 
The bran, which is cumposed of the six layers of 
skin on the grain. This is mostly used for the 
manufacture of animal feeding stuffs. 

3 
The germ, which might be compared with the 
yolk of an egg, for it is the embryo of new life. 
If the grain is sown in the ground it is the germ 


which will develop into the new plant. It is this 
part, incidentally, which contains a high pro- 
portion of the wheat’s food value. 


he miller, then, has to separate these things 

from each other and make the flour in the 
way which he thinks will best please the baker 
and, more important, you who will buy and 
eat the bread. He mills the grain, in fact, 
according to any one of a number of standards 
and leaves the choice to you. These standards 
differ, but here are a few of them: 


Pure white flour. The bran has gone. The 
germ has gone, too—and this is a pity, for with 
it have gone important elements of the wheat, 
and a very pleasant flavour. To make up for 
these dietary losses the flour may be “‘fortified”’ 
with vitamins and other nutrients, real or 
synthetic. 


* Nationa.” flour. Some, but not all, of the 
bran and germ have gone. The loss of the 
bran worries some expert dieticians, pleases 
others, but they mostly agree that the low 
germ content is a disadvantage. 


W holemeal. 
meal, or wheat berry, ground to a powder, 
with nothing added and nothing taken away. 


Hovis Limited 


Just what it sounds—the whole _ 


Hovis Flour. The bran has gone to do its most 
useful job, that of feeding the animals. The 
germ goes too, but only temporarily. At one 
point in its manufacture the flour is in its 
natural creamy state—unbleached of course— 
and then the important things start happening. 
The germ, which you remember contains so 
much of the wheat’s natural goodness and 
flavour, is cooked by a special process to 
prevent deterioration; it is then put back into 
the flour. More than that, many times more 
germ is added to make it richer still. 
Nature’s Best 
Well, it’s going to be entirely up to you to 
choose your standard. Bread of any kind is a 
valuable food, possessing as it does, body 
building properties and providing abundant 
energy. We don’t try to hide the fact that this 
announcement is made with the intention of 
influencing your choice—because we sincerely 
believe that nature’s best is still the very best 
But whatever you do, remember that bread is 
a staple part of your diet; choose carefully. 
‘7 





ROYAL 
STAN DARD, 


BONE CHINA 


\ ee 


~ 


A Sucasud Te sseMee 


A woman is judged at her tea-table. Her 
china is a measure of her taste. The judgment 
is not new. From ancient history the tradition 
has been handed from Century to Century. 
Today a woman with social integrity uses the 
finest of bone china—Royal Standard. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT, 


Comfort need not cost the earth 


At 98s 6d, the Ariel pillow has these advantages to offer you: 


* Prime dewn filling in all three sections. 


* Sectioned non-sag construction, unique and patented, 
to prevent sideways movement of the down. 


* Sateen cover : white/pink/blue. 


* Full compliance with British Standard quality 
requirements (and Jarge size for comfort). 


A special sectioned bolster to match the Ariel pillow costs 52s. 


Stockists’ names, and details of Ariel and Swan products, from 


Fogartys of Boston, Lincolnshire 


Prices quoted above are approximate 
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Give the family 

a treat by making rea! 
home-made jam. 

Swan Brand Maslin Pans 
are strong but light, 

the handles lock in the 
upright position, and a 
back lift is fitted for easy 
pouring. 

Capacities 16, 22, 33 pints. 
Prices from 18/-. From 
your Ironmonger 

or Stores 


e 


ltt AH . 
Giese) MASLIN PAN 


ALUMINIUM HOLLOWARE & ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


In the home for a LIFETIME 


BULPITT & SONS LTD., ST. GEORGE'S WORKS, ICKNIELD ST., BIRMINGHAM 18 
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Better still 
with 
SARSON’S 


VIRGIN VINEGAR 
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by itself, or with 


a sliver of lemon — 


LILLET 


The full-strength 
aperitif 


Sole Importers : 
Twiss & Brownings & Hallowes Lid., 








AN ye Own 
AGT VAM 


a " 
pe 


At Picnics today 
the New Elizabethans 
crown their enjoyment with 


Agere 


20 for 3/1 1d. 





W.D &H.0. Wills, Branch of The imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 


wo de thid fob guchly and well 


“ 2 
W/4 have the honour te Ce 
Coa ey otedie nl dervant, 


e 
RE democracy and the typewriter 
responsible for the disuse of this courteous 

subscription in our business correspondence ? 
Yet it is as true to-day as it was one hundred 
years ago to subscribe ourselves as your 
obedient servants, whether financing and 
facilitating the import of spices from the East or the 
export of engines to the Argentine. 
We invite you to make use of our services through 
any branch or the undermentioned foreign branches 
of the Bank who will gladly answer enquiries. 


MARTINS BANK 


Limited 


CHIEF FOREIGN BRANCH ; 80, Gracechurch Street, London, B.C. 

LIVERPOOL FOREIGN BRANCH: 4, Water Street, 2 

MANCHESTER FOREIGN BRANCH: 47, Spring Gardens, 2. 

HEAD OFFICE: 4, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2. 
Total Assets (as at 30th June, 1953) £347,975,315 





Wolsey ~Laslén yarn is woven into the 


tops of these new Wolsey socks to 
give firm but gentle stay-up grip 


Grip-tops 


( Patented) 


wool for comfort-nylon for endless wear 
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ROSS’ AY Belfast Ginger Ale 


Still the best non-alcoholic drink ever devised by man; but there is nothing 
to prevent the discreet addition of a little good whisky 

















An Irish Coxswain 


CHANGE 
FoR T H E 


—enjoy the difference 


gerrer! 


Is your 
wireless 
set 


WATER 
PROOF? 


The lifeboatman’s MUST be 
and that adds to its cost. You can 
help the Lifeboat Service to maintain 
its efficiency by sending a contri- 
bution, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, $.W.1 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: 
Cel. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A. 








‘The NORSEMAN 8.B 
Raglan Raincoat in finest 
quality wool gabardine 
Also D.B. with set-in 
sleeves. 


Norseman 


Quality a 
° When your palate rebels against your usual cigarettes, does 
R ain coa t S habit hold you fast ? Bestir yourself. Try something different. 


Philip Morris are definitely different. Many prefer this special 


blend, and so may you. Try a packet today 
FOR | 


uncommonly good cigarettes 


NSB, emer cee cree cee ee ee re es es es ce ce es ee ee ee ee ee ee es 








Twenty for 3/9 


for men’s, ladies’ and 
children’s wear 






Ash for a Norseman. 
High-class outfitters 
usually stock them. 


Made by 


A. 8. HARGREAVES 4 CO. LTD. 
Vyking Works, Choriey, Lancs. 












Pewee wiTn Tee molnTene 
AMO ACID MEDIATING 


MASO-PLUGS 


JOWN M. PERKING & SMITH LTO 
Lompon neao woans 








FIRE ORMAIME A CL4AM 
OUND HOLE WITH A 














HELPFUL HINTS No. 4 





In case you ever 
have it dyed 
make sure there 
are generous 
seams and 
linings 














remember — 


ACHILLE SERRE 
for EXTRA CARE 


BRANCHES & AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CENTRES ae 
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PORVIC 


makes battery traction 


NEWS! 


Hitnerto, the wood separators have been one of the main factors in 


determining the useful life of a traction battery, particularly when used 
under arduous conditions. 
Porvic, a microporous plastic material of high porosity and low elec- 


trical resistance, provides a battery 





separator which is chemically inert 





CHLORIDE BATTERIES LTD 
and does not wear out in service. have recently organised their Sales and 
Inspection Advisory Service for users of 
Exide-lronclad batteries on a Regional 
alloys have been introduced which, basis. The Chloride Area Sales offices 
: , : . : listed below are, in effect, extensions of 
used in conjunction with Porvic sep- the Exide Works. They have full Works 
facilities for repairs and service: and 
their staffs are Works-trained. They 
—already famous for their sound en- offer you all the advantages of dealing 
direct with the Works—at a conveni- 


At the same time, improved grid 


arators, ensure for EXIDE-IRONCLADS 


gineering construction—even greater 
ent distance. 








robustness and reliability. 


Exide-lronclad 


BATTERIES 
FOR ALL FACTORY TRUCKS, ELECTRIC VEHICLES AND LOCOS 





A PRODUCT OF CHLORIDE BATTERIES LIMITED 


EXIDE WORKS CLIFTON JUNCTION SWINTON MANCHESTER 
V.408 


AREA SALES OFFICES: LONDON: Elgar 799! BRISTOL: 2246! BIRMINGHAM: Centra! 3076 GLASGOW : Bridgeton 3734 BELFAST: 27953 
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BETTER VALUE THAN EVER 
GUARANTEED 


viii 






ALL-WEATHER TYRE 


Specially built to cut running 
costs. Tough, sturdy and 
long lasting. Sets a new high 

standard in car-tyre economy. 












Still Lower Running Costs! 


Better-than-ever tyre value! There are good reasons 
why you get this when you buy Goodyear. For Goodyear 
tyres are so much better in every way. Better in design — 
with new advance features made possible only by the 
vast and varied resources of Goodyear, the world’s 
biggest tyre manufacturers. Better in reliability — with 
strong, resilient rayon cord bodies, tougher sidewalls 
and thicker, deeper treads. It is this carcass-tread 
combination that gives extra miles and lower running 
costs. Better in riding comfort and road-grip — with the 
famous diamond tread design stil) further improved 
with fast-acting Stop-Notches. Better in all-round 
performance. Better in economy —with high mileage. 
That’s why you should always insist on Goodyear tyres. 


You can twat : 
GOODFYEAR 


FOR LONG LIFE AND LASTING WEAR 































Mighty in strength, endur- 
ance and performance — 
outstanding value for the 
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CHARI VARIA 


T is understood that some secret apprehension was felt 
in official quarters about the Londoner's probable 
reaction to still further rises in fares. But the average 
rush-hour bus-queue, it has been noted with relief, 
remains unmoved. 
a a 


Affixed to the railings outside a building off Oxford 
Street, which houses an ancient musical charity, is the 
announcement “‘Organs and Street Music Prohibited.” 
The musical profession, whether operating out of doors 

or not, feels that this com- 
; pares unfavourably with the 

artistic liberality pervading 
the flagstones outside the 

National Portrait Gallery. 





He RoyAL SocieTy 
PROTECTION 
or 
BIRCS a a 


a 


No HAWKERS Me. J. Tf. 














tobinson, 


| 

| | 

| Vertebrate Paleontology 

and Physical Anthropology 
at the Transvaal Museum, 

has announced, after research in caves near Krugers- 

dorp, “We now know that there were two distinct types 

of apeman in South Africa.” He has not yet been able 

to assure Dr. Malan, however, that these types were 

effectively segregated. 





a a 


Some surprise has been caused in political circles 
by reports that Mr. Attlee has 


head of the Department of 


on Soviet domestic affairs. It is thought that the 
reference to ambitious education plans, for example, with 
a proposed thirty per cent increase in school building, 
may merely be intended to relieve world apprehensions 
about dropped Hs. 


a a 


The current craze for tailoring fashionable clothes 
in materials once held to be purely utilitarian has worked 
its way through corduroy and is now nibbling at 
denim. “Striped denim is fashion right,” announces an 
advertisement. “softly tailored into a slim, elegant 
dress which . . .” ete., ete. 
A footnote adds: “Also in 
mattress ticking.” 
A reply may be expected 
any time now in the form 
of boiler suits in oyster 
satin, with a touch of 
broderie anglaise at the 
wrists and throat. 


a a 





Working holidays are all the rage this year, says a 
Sunday paper, and thousands of Britons are going to 
Germany, Sweden and Austria to work on the farms, 
make roads or assist in bridge-building and recon- 
struction projects. Nearer home, thousands more 
are serving the usual month's hard labour in the usual 
furnished house. 

a my 





arrived at Split by sea from 


yey OLDE TUDOR 


Mr. Lennox- Boyd, announcing 





Dubrovnik. It was expected that 
he would wait until the autumn 
and approach this destination 
via Margate. 


a B 





Conscientious commentators 
have done their best to read 
between the lines of Mr. 
Malenkov’s latest speech, not 
least with regard to his comments *~>***— 














H 





Te" ROOMS .~ that a new edition of the High- 


way Code is in an advanced stage 
of preparation, had a few stern 
words for motor-cyclists. “Tt 
ought to be a matter of honour 
in every home where there is a 
motor-cycle owner,” he is reported 
to have said, ‘“‘that a crash 
helmet is used on all occasions.” 
It’s going to look pretty silly in 
the bath. 
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ADVICE TO 


WHEN an international agree- 
ment is unilaterally denounced, 
ensure that any formal protests 
you are instructed to make are as 
hesitant and equivocal as possible. 
Remember that the contravention of 
one agreement provides for the 
negotiation of another, which may 
well bring you fame and promotion. 

2. Never forget that the readiest 
way to reach agreement is by making 
concessions. This has been demon- 
strated at all the great international 
conferences of recent years, from 
Munich to Potsdam. There is no 
reason to be apprehensive that these 
concessions will meet with criticism 
or resentment at home—apart, of 
course, from the small lunatic fringe 
who continue to take the now out- 
moded view that it is the business 
of diplomats to defend, rather than 
surrender, national interests. Nor 
need you concern yourself about the 
unsatisfactory, if not disastrous, 
consequences of such a procedure in 
the past. All diplomats may derive 
comfort from the fact that the 


answer to the fiasco of the League of 


Nations was to institute the even 
more farcical United Nations; that 
the total failure of the Locarno 
Treaty to preserve peace in Europe 
in no wise diminishes the ardour 
with which the conclusion of another 
like instrument is recommended ; and 
that if, as a result of meeting Stalin 
at Yalta, China and 
Central and Eastern Europe were 
handed over to Communist domina- 
tion, this provides no good reason 
for supposing that a similar meeting 
with Malenkov will not be highly 
beneficial. 

3. Always, in your official trans- 
actions, use, however haltingly, the 
language of the country where you 
are posted rather than your own. It 
does not matter that you thereby 
confer on the other party advantages 
which he will know how to exploit. 
More importart than any such trivia) 
consideration is the fact that, by 
conducting negotiations in a foreign 
language, you display a friendly 
spirit, as well as exercising your own 
linguistic talent. By the same token 
eccentricities of dress and behaviour 
are to be recommended, such as 


much of 


DIPLOMATS 











Wavie 


papper 
“And there I was, at the 


Gare du OE ssa 


standing on your head, going naked, 
sitting the floor, 
and otherwise disporting yourself in 
a manner calculated to show that you 
are no stuffed-shirt, but belong to 
that up-to-date, talented school of 
diplomacy which has enabled us to 
extricate ourselves so expeditiously 
from Abadan and so many other 
awkward commitments. 

4. Remember that nowadays the 
glittering prizes are given for feats of 
demolition, not of construction. Lord 
Mountbatten was made an earl for 
getting us out of India in record 
time; Lord Halifax founded a career 
of immense distinction on a capacity 
to be on good terms alike with 
Gandhi and with Goering. Every 
diplomat carries a peerage in his 
knapsack, provided only that he 
keeps retreating. It is true that the 
very success of past practitioners has 
reduced available possibilities, and 











cross-legged on 


& 
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that, unfortunately, no territory 
comparable in size or importance to 
India remains to be evacuated. 
Palestine, Persia, Burma—these, 
among other distinguished with- 
drawals, have already been under- 
taken. You should not, however, 
despair. The partition of Malaya 
between the Malays and the Chinese 
might be worth, if not an earldom, 
at least a barony. Kuwait, Aden, 
3ahrein, not to mention the West 
Indies and the Friendly Islands, are 
all still to be disposed of, and 
universal suffrage has not yet been 
introduced among the aboriginals of 
Borneo. 

5. Do not allow seeming setbacks 
to lower your spirits. Rather, they 
should be made the occasion for dis- 
playing even more complacency and 
self-satisfaction than before. In this 
attitude you may be encouraged by 
the reflection that each recent 
diminution in British prestige has 
resulted in an increase in British 
representation overseas. 

6. In politics you should incline 
to the Left. If you can combine this 
with ample private means and 
socially distinguished connections, 
so much the better. The contrast 
between your private circumstances 
and your political professions will 
serve to draw attention to you and 
to recommend you equally to Con- 
servative and Labour Governments. 

7. To be invited to tea with Mr. 
Vyshinsky is a triumph, as is a smile 
won from Mr. Nehru or from Marshal 
Tito; but political exiles must ever 
be anathema to you. Nor should any 
opportunity ever be missed of making 
Americans and their 
potential allies 


a sly dig at 
policies. Indeed, 
everywhere should be treated as 
somewhat ludicrous, if not as down- 
right despicable. 

MaALcoLM MUGGERIDGE 


& 


IONIAN EARTHQUAKE 


OW, when there is no dancing in the island 
And the goatherd’s pipes are fallen silent 
And the spilt retsina bottle’s empty 
In Cephalonia, Ithaca and Zante, 
Now is the time for men far away 
To remember Greek courage from Troy till to-day. 
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Rost Marre Hopason 
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For a Desert Island 


EARS ago I chose the one 
4 book I should like to have 
: with me if and when I] am 


cast away on a desert island. I have 
never revealed the name of it and 
do not intend to do so now. Too 
many other people might want it 
with them on desert islands, and it 
might go off the market before I 
could say “Swiss Family Robinson.” 
Actually, I wouldn't care too 
much now, because I think I have 
found a book which will have to 
displace the favourite if the worst 
comes to the worst. In fact, if the 
chips were really down I should 
decide in favour of this new discovery. 
Now that I have perused it carefully, 
I know I would be a fool to be cast 
away on a desert island without it, 
It’s called the Dictionary of 
Discards, was written by Frank M. 
Rich, and all the members of 
the aforementioned Swiss Family 
Robinson would have given their 
right arms for it along with the 
purchase price of $3.75 and con- 
sidered arms and money well spent. 
From acacia gum to zine sulphate, 
the dictionary tells you how to make 
something out of absolutely every- 
thing. Cast away with this book 


under my arm, I could make myself 


quite comfortable, and, if alone, 
could fend off boredom by following 
the hundreds of fascinating and 
unending pursuits it offers. If Ishould 
find myself not alone, I could even 
soothe the savage breast by making 
music on a toy violin made out of a 
corn husk, or a lyre fashioned from 
a turtle shell. 

I should point out, before going 
on, that the author did not intend 


fru + 
& 


this as a desert island book. It was 
designed primarily for use around 
the home. He says, in the preface, 
“Within these covers you may find 
some use for your discard far re- 
moved from its original purpose. 
The suggestions for what to do with 
these everyday materials may reveal 
unexpected services to which they 
may be put in the kitchen, werkroom, 
or garden.” My feeling is that he 
missed a good bet by not adding 
“or on a desert island.” Anyone 
with the imagination necessary to 
bring forth this little volume should 
have been able to see that far. 

To introduce the reader to the 
style of the dictionary I'll select a 
passage at random. In the Bs we 
find this one: 

“BASKETS, GROCERY.  Basket- 
ball goals; book ends; bicycle 
carriers; carts, cart wheels; chairs; 
Christmas tree stands; clogs; coat 
hangers; crayon boxes; containers 
for rhubarb roots for winter forcing ; 
frames for cushion looms; garden 
tags; hacksaw frames; hockey cages; 
picture frames; shovels and dises for 
shuffle board games; splints, covered 
with burlap or canvas and painted, 
make stage tree stumps; stools; 
peach type baskets, with every 
second stave removed and heavy 
stone on top, make racks for poultry 
watering, feeding dishes; table bases; 
tabourettes ; toy wheelbarrows ; traps, 
in tin trays, make window boxes.” 

Continuing, I learned to my 
complete fascination that I can make 
blackboard erasers out of old carpets, 
and emergency windscreen wipers 
out of old blackboard erasers. I was 
not a little surprised to find that any 
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time I like I can make a pair of water 
wings for myself. I have only to soak 
animal bladders overnight in water 
with a little chloride of lime or potash 
added, inflate, and tie with rubber 
bands. I might want those water 
wings, too, when that desert island 
episode comes up. 

After reading this book I'll have 
only myself to blame if I find myself 
cast away without my roller skates. 
Think what I would be able to do 
with them! They will yield ash can 
trucks, carts, casters, coasters, leg 
and arm exercisers, merry-go-rounds, 
scooters, etc. 

If there should be lobsters around 
my island I could make excellent 
use of the shells. They will provide 
me with bead necklaces (these I 
might be able to use for barter with 
the natives, unless they have the 
lobster shell necklace market 
cornered), fertilizer for potted plants, 
jointed dolls, miniature flower pots, 
mucilage spreaders and _ lettering 
pens. With the latter I would be able 
to write notes to put into bottles so 
people would know where to find me. 

Most famous castaways about 
whom I have read have had a chance 


to get back to the sinking ship and 
[ hope 


because in 


salvage some of its cargo. 
that happens to me, 
order to make good use of my diction- 
ary I'll want a few items that the 
island cannot be expected to provide. 
I'll want carpets, because out of 
them, in addition to blackboard 
erasers, I ‘Il be able to make cushions, 
jumping mats, kneeling pads and 
pot holders. I'll also want a few 
telephone books and some string. 
The string will be very important 
and I'll want lots and lots of it. 
According to the book, it will provide 
me with suitable accessories, such as 
a tam, stockings, purse, belt and 


bracelet. I can also make shoes for 


C/OVINNET) 


“I can't help that. 


myself out of string. This will help, 
especially if I have already followed 


previous instructions for the use of 


shoes, and have cut my own up to 
make ukulele picks, holsters and fly 
swatters. 

I'd like to have some paper cups 
and paper plates, toc, but I realize 
this is asking alot. Both are fine for 
making eyeshades, which J shall 
probably want. The cups alone will 
provide me with comic party hats, 
gauntlets, a bank, a pencil holder 
which would 

shouting to 


megaphone, 
handy for 
passing ships. 


and a 
come in 
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A 


kg 
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<a 
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We were here first.” 


Maybe there will be gourds on my 
island. That will be fine, 
then I'll have, in alphabetical order, 


balance 


because 


some pans, bow!ls, boxes, 


cups, darning eggs, dippers, dishes, 
doll heads, favours, flower 
vlobes, hanging baskets, 

lanterns, juggling balls, miniature 
lamp shades, planetariums, puppets 
pepper 


pots 
jack o 


rattles, salt and shakers 


scoops, sleight-of-hand tricks, spoons 
trays, and, with buckshot or ball 
bearings, tumbling clown figures 
What more could I ask ? 

I never chew gum, but I intend 
some with me, 


to start carrying 





because I might need it to use as an 
emergency adhesive. It will fasten 
on false moustaches or loose shoe 
heels, and can also serve as a shoe- 
lace tip substitute. Black gum can be 
used for missing teeth make-up, but 
I think the black maquillage men- 
tioned elsewhere in the book is about 
as far as I care to go. 

Some of the references, such as 
this one, puzzle me. It reads as 
follows: 

“DIVIDERS. With one leg in a 
small hole through sheet aluminum 
and the other grooving a furrow 
around a circle to be cut out [I want 
to know, first of all, whose legs are 
involved here], then repeated on the 
other side, permits separating circle 
from rest of sheet so that, by laying 
sheet over open jaws of a_ vice, 
circle can be removed by striking a 
few blows on both sides of circle with 
peen side of hammer.” 

I said earlier that I would try to 
rescue some telephone books from the 
ship. Before reading my dictionary, 
I would have said that telephone 
books were among the last things 
one would need on a desert island. 
How wrong you can be! I know now 
that they will provide the following 
necessities and luxuries: “Aid for 
alphabetizing cards, correspondence, 
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etc.; blotters for mimeographed 
sheets, pressed specimens; boxes; 
busy work [I'll figure this one out 
later]; substitute for cloth; confetti; 
covers; filing cases; frames for raffia 
winding; game spinners; garlands; 
herbarium covers; letter files; needle 
books; papier-maché; pasteboard ; 
patches for repairing other books; 
pictures; plant presses; printing 
presses; puppet stage figures; 
properties; puzzles; with pins, make 
knitters; scrapbooks; silhouettes; 
specimen books; gilded, make toy 
money, and word builders.” 

I see a reference that 
butterfly net handles can be made 
from broomsticks. Well, I won't 
need those, but the little men in the 
white coats who come to get me may. 
They ll find me weaving garlands 
out of telephone books and cutting 
up my shoes for baggage tags. And 
I Il defy them to take me away before 
I have finished making leg and arm 
exercisers out of my roller skates. 

Wanpba BuRGAN 


says 


& & 


Fuel Shortage Bogy Laid 
“Wanted, type Stove, must 
have boiler, pair garage entrance 
gates, 7 ft. 4 in.” 
Advertisement in the Nottingham 
Evening Post 


also 


And so they settle down, to shake 
Those orange cushions free of sand, 
To watch the stained-glass window make 
Blue sunlight on the umbrella-stand, 
To rake the wretched boiler out 

And hear the fish-man cry his wares 
And see the people go about 

In rope-soled shoes the same as theirs. 


LITTLE while they hold the key 
Of some small gabled residence 
Whose easy access to the sea 
Outweighed the stunned wsthetic sense; 
But where you hang your hat is home 
(So runs the motto round the tray), 
And they have put the garden-gnome, 
Five pictures, and a vase away. 


And back at home they'll live once more 
That magic month, so quickly gone, 
Of beach and beach-hut, sea and shore, 
Where gold and blue the sunlight shone, 
Where dwelt a gnome in cheery guise, 
Where burnt a boiler merrily, 
Heart of an earthly paradise 
To which, awhile, they held the key. 


They have not found the dustpan yet, 
They cannot make the mower mow, 

They should not touch the halma-set, 
They must not jerk that curtain so; 

They have unstopped the kitchen sink, 
And bust one saucer anyhow, 

And seven times a day they think 


They've got the boiler going now. 
ANDE 


























NDER no other name would teen-agers be quite 
so engaging. The American teen-ager problem 
came into being once that name was found—as in 

all other countries containing young, which is to say all 

other countries, there had of course always been a 
problem, but not yet specifically that. Once docketed, 

the teen-ager sailed into prominence, to provide a major 
national topic. So popular are teen-agers in the Press 

(which may claim to have discovered, if not invented, 
them) that it must be seldom that one of them picks up 
a magazine or newspaper without finding something 
about himself, or herself. 

On that seale, publicity is unknown to the equivalent 
age-group in our land, where it is still more or less 
anonymous—the flapper, who once did not do so badly, 


disappeared with the big back bow and the switch of 


hair: upon her bobbing or shingling the curtain dropped. 
Anyhow, flapperdom was confined to one sex. Law 
takes august notice of “ young persons ’’; “‘ young people” 
sounds somehow woolly-benign. “Adolescents,” though 
favoured in novels, are not what our friends between 
twelve and twenty would gladly, actually, claim to be. 
So, our unfortunates labour through seven years of, 
virtually, an age without a name. So far, they fail to 
be put across, Different is the lot of the teen-ager. 
Teen-agers are not merely a group, they are a race 

never extinct, perpetually re-supplied. Intake from 
below, from the over-twelves, makes good any loss at the 
top, as the seniors are forced out by becoming twenty. 
Seniority does not confer prestige; indeed it may mean 


a slight falling-off, for the absolute, the meridian of 


teen-agership is at about sixteen. Growing up is not 
numbered among the tribal aims. It is possible—though 
not, I think, well seen—to dress and act like a teen-ager 
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“ Now what have we stopped for?” 


TEEN-AGERS 


for a good while longer, if one finds one still likes oneself 
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best as that: lingerers-on are to be spotted in mixed 
State colleges, beach resorts, ice cream bars. The pure 
or out-and-out teen-ager, however, is usually still 
attending high school, which entails living at home: or 
rather home is the base for sleeping, feeding and tele- 
phoning. Sleep is brief, feeding hasty; telephoning, 
very much more protracted, is followed by once more 
rushing out of the house. Teen-agers are regarded by 
adults with fatalism and awe. Adults are, as they are 
aware, by teen-agers not regarded at all. 

Anthropological study of these nomads reveals much 
that is constant in their customs—troopings, assemblies 
and choice of locale. Movement, usually in numbers, is 
achieved by piling in and out of cars; the feet, however, 
do not atrophy, being used for scuffing at things, pointing 
at things or marking rhythm, whether dancing or not. 
Hands are put to lessuse. Sitting singing is one noc- 
turnal activity. Dress, much the same for both sexes, is 
80 worn as to seem on the point of falling or blowing off— 
preference going to what flaps, such as shirts with their 
tails not tucked in, or what is susceptible to being hitched 
or rolled up. Limbs are notably bare. As to ornament, 
the bizarre is sought. But the constant in fashion is 
only one rule: it must never stabilize. Teen-agers are 
fashion-pioneers—and this goes for crazes, tabus, 
vocabulary. They are America’s unpredictables. 

This, in fact, constitutes the teen-ager problem. 
Who knows what they are going to do or say next; or still 
more, why they are going to do or say it’ Who knows 
whether they know themselves ?—it is generally, however, 
supposed they do. Their inscrutable motives are much 
delved for. Now and then a teen-ager arms himself and 
commits crime, or heads a religious revival, or burns up 
his or a friend’s home, or takes himself off, then telegraphs 
home for money. Or a pair detach themselves and 
elope, to be come upon drinking coke inoffensively in 
an hotel or motel. The bang with which these hit the 
headlines results, almost every time, in a questionnaire: 
what are teen-agers’ views on crime, God, family life, 
sex? Wisely, teen-agers make few statements—at most, 
they consent to let it be known that everything is still 
under consideration. They continue to lie or crouch 
around, supposedly either thinking for themselves or not 
thinking because they see no necessity to do so, while 
rumour lengthens in their wake a trail of wrecked cars, 
empty bottles and stumps of marijuana cigarettes. 

The sexes are addicted to one another, but not to a 
degree which should cause alarm. None the less, it is 
felt by the community that a teen-ager is always upon 
the verge of an extreme act, which no one can hope to 
stop in time. At the same time, one would hesitate to 
check their development, even had one a notion how to 
do so. Parents also console themselves by the American 
fallacy that one can only be young once. 

Teen-agers officially feel fine. As what they are 
they are successes, and they are not expected to be more. 
All that is asked of them is to exhibit unconcern and 
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nonchalance, and as to this they put up a good show: 
they represent the non-suffering version of adolescence. 
At the same time, adolescents are what they are, call it 
what you like, like it or not—and they suspect something 
is wrong somewhere. They have misgivings. They 
guess the world needs improving; they guess they would 
like to feel secure. They suspect that life is not all it is 
shown to be in the glossy magazines. Worse still, a day 
will come when the gang will break up: how is one going 
to make out, all the rest of one’s time, as an individual ? 
This is what they say when compelled to talk, or in some 
way communicate, with a stranger—teen-agers tolerate 
visitors; they were good to me. Possibly one’s oddness 
gets past their guard. Unaccustomed but totally civil 
smiles (they seldom smile at each other) extend their 
faces. They put me at ease by assuring me they were not 
so much at ease as they might appear. 

“The way we act,” they said, “is considered funny.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Have you not been told about us?” 

I said I wondered if they were misreported; after 
some thought they said, oh no. They had a collective 
dignity, and rightly—are they not a composite celebrity / 
I was hobnobbing with a unique feature of contemporary 
American life. ELIZABETH BowEN 


a a 


Wish You Were Here 
“Cierics CONDEMN ‘VULGAR’ PosTcarps 
Send Them to M.P., Advises Vicar” 
Bognor Regis Post 
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“7 wasn’t ready!” 


SCHMALTZTENOR 


HARK! ‘tis the note of the Schmaltztenor! 
It swells in his bosom and hangs in the air 
Like lavender-scent in a spinster’s drawer 
It oozes and percolates everywhere. 

So tenderly glutinous, 

Soothing the brute in us, 

Wholly unmutinous 

Schmaltztenor. 


Enchanting, his smile for the third encore 
(Cherubic complexion and glossy curls), 
His nasal nostalgia, so sweetly sore, 
Vibrates on the sternums of swooning girls. 
Emerging and merging, 
Suggestively urging, 
Receding and surging— 
The Schmaltztenor. 


The Absolute Last of the Schmaltztenor 
Is heard in Vienna in lilac-time. 
He's steaming and quivering more and more 
And dowagers whisper ‘He's past his prime!” 
Young maidens have drowned for him: 
Pass the hat round for him: 
Open the ground for him— 
Schmaltztenor. 
M. W. Brancu 
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“The selectors ought never to have picked him.” 


Week-end Competitions 


RESULT OF COMPETITION 
No. 999 
set by Marshal Monarch 


The usual prizes (of nugatory 
value) were offered for parodies of 
the literary section (to include 
Film Notes and classified advertise- 
ments) of “The Pink Diplomat” or 
“Hampstead Civil Servant’s Weekly 
Handbook” (rightly entered as third- 
class reading matter at the London 
G.P.O.). 

Entries Received 

Tue Tackies, by Harold Hake 
HANK heaven fasting, we can 
skip lightly over the gaucheries 
of the latest British feature, T'rawlers 
in Travail, this week: though some 
lovely grey light diffused glinting 
over gutted fish, an occasional angle- 
shot of mesh-netted gnarled prole- 
tarian features, recall fleetingly those 
haleyon days before Grierson went all 
commercial with Group HI. Let's 
shy away shuddering, too, from the 
too-shaming expanses of female flesh 


en visite from McCarthy Land: what 
Kitsch Marshall Aid sends us nowa- 
days! I sigh nostalgically for the 
gangster sagas, for Gene Tierney as 
Dillinger dying head down in a dust- 
bin for our delectation. For the rest, 
nothing much on the 
course the supremely visual Free 
Finnish film Zygvzéy, at Studio X, 


continues to attract packed houses of 


the discriminating—though why the 
subtle sous-entendre of the title should 
be mistranslated as Rapine beats me: 
plainly the exhibitors, unlike myself, 
have no knowledge of what they’d 
doubtless call the lingo. Don’t miss, 
either, the revival of Un Carné de Bal, 
in which the great director who gave 
us Les Enfants Terribles is shown at 
his early best (and how clever, how 
typically gallically witty, of Marcel 
Carné to pun his name into the title 
itself—-what a contrast to the 
lourdeurs of our own sad industry!). 


[A Reader writes; Fewer mis- 
takes by Hake this time—only four. 
228 


Rialto—of 


(1) Lawrence (not Miss Gene) 
Tierney played “Dillinger.” (2) 
Zygvzey is Serbo-Croat not Finnish, 
and means simply Sex—so where's 
the “sous-entendre” ? (3) “Carnet 
(not Carné) de Bal” was directed 
by Duvivier. (4) Nor did M. Carné 
direct “Les Enfants Terribles”— 
that was Cocteau. Hake confuses 
perhaps with “Les Enfants du 
Paradis.” | 

[This correspondence will now 
cease.—Ed. P.D.| 


Pink Diplomat Travelogue 
Fere at La Triniré Vicror, 
by Benson Burner 

A plague of flying ants blackened 
suddenly the ambient air—they had 
come for the fiesta too, Some fell into 
my soupe a l’oignon and swam 
around the plate until overcome by 
the rich stench of its steam. Luckily 
they are edible: a local delicacy, in 
fact, a dour peasant told me in the 
patois du pays—nicois as the ignorant 
call it, nigardé to the knowledgeable. 
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It is a mixture of Spanish, Italian, 
French, with a sprinkling of Pro- 
vencal and Basque: readily 
understandable to the born linguist. 
Soon the peasants accepted me as 
one of themselves—a fellow-inhabit- 
ant of this charming unspoilt village 
lying some kilometres outside the 
brasher playground of Nice (Alpes 
Maritimes). 

The left bank of La Trinité is, 
unhappily, industrialized: its fierce 
sunsets are extinguished by the 
sullen flare of the giant incinerator 
from across the river. La Ramenta, 
as it is known, has superseded the 
cultivation of the soil as a means of 
livelihood: the peasants draw sus- 
tenance from its hungry maw—a 
macédoine of refuse is exchanged, so 
to speak, for ballon glasses of vin 
ordinaire, for the dried saucisson and 
stockfisch that swing in clusters from 
the roof of the single store. 

It was a grey day for the féte. 
Clouds coughed from an enormous 
blocked throat—the sky. An invasion 
of British tourists in unseasonable 
came to gape in Midland 
accents. The peasants muttered 
darkly in corners their classic con- 
demnation: O yes boom bye, pica-ti 


basic 


tweeds 


en terro, ramasse-ti mai (“boom bye” 
being an obvious corruption of an 
English adieu). We're not liked in La 
Trinité: and looking at the roast- 
beef-red faces, hearing the uncouth 
locutions of the North, I couldn't 
help sympathizing with the rising 
tide of Southern mauvais sang. <A 
ducking in the incinerator was being 
mooted in nicardé for these un- 
mannerly étrangers. 1 effaced myself, 
feeling akin not to my compatriots 
but to the ancient romantic rites, the 
game of mourre, the rubbish in the 
ramenta. O yes boom bye... 


Report by Marshal Monarch 

The above entries were awarded 
the first and second prizes of book- 
tokens to the value of five and two 
shillings, respectively. Owing to 
pressure of space, examples of class. 
advts.—‘‘ Cult. For. stud. sks. 
fem. comp. (blonde) for sum. hik. 
Ring PUB. 1920’°—have had to be 
omitted ; also a parody of the middle- 
page Books en Masse, in 
which the renamed in error 
several characters The 


review 
“critic” 


from Great 


SoCs 


Ca 


ee 
BY) 


lie 
* 


3 
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Gatsby. I would have regarded the 
harping upon mistakes (admittedly 
characteristic of Pink Diplomat con- 
tributors) as due to a lack of gentle- 
manly sportsmanship, had I not 
known that all the parodies—like his 
own journal—were written, under 
various pseudonyms, by the editor 
of the Pink Diplomat himself. 
Miss Joyce Laren Ross 
these errors are infectious) 
J. MacLaren-Ross (Mr.) 
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Elusive Celebrity 

Lawrie Reilly will be 
Hibs’ attack in the opening game 

Yesterday, crowd roared at 

aster Road, Lawrie was forty miles away 


leading the 
while the 


watching Rangers’ Sports at 
The Sunday Poat 


Said Reilly, who spent the afvernoon 
sea-bathing at Guilane instead of at the 
Kaster Road match ‘ 

Scottish Sunday Express 


Lawrie Reilly, Scotland and Hibern 
ian £30,000 centre forward, spent yester 
day afternoon painting the back door of 


his house Sunday Diapatch 
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“"Ow do they feel then?” 


SUCCESS SERIAL 


ERT BLOGGS, who earned eight pounds a week, 
Had twins, both boys, both good at Greek; 

So good that both got County Schols 

(Everything paid, including hols) 

To Cambridge. These were worth, let’s say, 

A round four-fifty pounds p.a.— 

Nine hundred, roughly, for the pair. 

Both boys did excellently there, 

So that in time the elder, John, 

Became a distinguished Classics don, 

While James—for brevity’s sake, Jas.— 

Was something pretty big in Gas. 

In short, although one searched for years, 

Cn» wouldn’t better their careers 

As proof of how Free Education 

Amply rewards the Welfare Nation. 


However, Chapter Two begins: 

These splendid chaps themselves had twins, 
All boys, all of them brilliant lads, 

Who all—you've guessed it!—like their dads 


Got scholarships to Cambridge. Yes... 
But weren't their fathers a success / 
Both with—coincidence is queer— 
Seventeen hundred pounds a year? 

The sum, precisely, where one can’t 
Qualify for the slightest grant ¢ 


Both fathers worked the problem out: 
Nine hundred pounds a year, about, 
From their eleven hundred (net) 

Meant either being ruined by debt 

For the remainder of their lives 

Or starving for some years. Their wives 
Viewed neither prospect with real zest. 


So the four boys’ careers went west— 

At least, their academic ones. 

All four got jobs at baking buns 

And earned, in time, eight pounds a week. 


Each son had twins, both good at Greek .. . 
Justin RicHarDsON 
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Unfortunate 


se HE English seem to think 
that this Syngman Rhee is a 
Bad Man,” said Tomkinson, 
the parrot. 

“T don’t know very much about 
him,” I said. 

“What has that got to do with 
it?’ said Tomkinson. “If the 
English decide that somebody is a 
Bad Man, then he is a Bad Man, and 
all the newspapers have his name ona 
list which tells them never to refer 
to him except as a Bad Man. They 
never say why he is a Bad Man. 
Knowing anything about him has 


nothing to do with it. Similarly, if 


he is a Good Man, then his name 


comes on another list—a list of 


Good Men—and they never refer to 
him except as a Good Man. I re- 
member when I was a young parrot, 
Napoleon III was first a Bad Man. 
Then he was a Good Man. Then he 
was a Bad Man all over again. I 
don’t know that Napoleon changed 
very much, but the lists changed 
which is what matters.” 

“Well, he certainly seems to be 
making rather a nuisance of himself,” 
I said. 

“T don’t know,” said Tomkinson. 
“You all said that no _ prisoners 
should be returned to the Reds 
without their own consent. There- 
fore all the prisoners whom he has 
let out are prisoners who would 
never have gone back to the Reds 
anyway. What harm has he done 
to anyone?” 

“He might have behaved in 
accordance with the agreement,” I 
said, 

“He might,” said Tomkinson, 
“but you have all of you in times 
past filled your newspapers with 
accounts of the horrors of being cross- 
questioned by Reds. Can you blame 
Syngman Rhee if he wanted to save 
his fellow-countrymen from those 
horrors ?” 

“But he endangered the whole 
armistice,” I said. 

“You've got an _ armistice, 
haven't you ?—and got the prisoners 
free into the bargain,” said Tomkin- 
son. “Suppose that Svngman Rhee 
knew very well that the Reds would 


Mr. 





have an armistice if they wanted an 
armistice, and would not have an 
armistice if they didn’t want an 
armistice, and that it was all non- 
sense to think that they would break 
off negotiations over the prisoners ¢” 

“Well, supposing he did?” I 
asked. 

“Supposing he did, he would 
have been right,” said Tomkinson. 

* But does he really want a truce 
himself?” I asked. 

“| take it that what Syngman 
Rhee is afraid of,” said Tomkinson, 
“is that there will be a peace, that 
the United Nations Powers will 
withdraw their troops from South 
Korea, that then, as soon as those 
troops have been withdrawn, the 
feds will attack again over the line. 
By that time the Russians will be in 
their place in the United Nations 
possibly the Red Chinese, too—to 
veto anything that may be suggested. 
Even without them can you see us 
all going back again to Korea once 
we have just got out ?—and so what 
Syngman Rhee is afraid of is that 
this time he will be allowed to die 
alone.” 

“But do you think that that is 
what will happen?” I asked. 
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“T can’t say,” said Tomkinson, 
“but I don’t see how you can blame 
Syngman Rhee for being afraid of it.” 

“Our purpose was to vindicate 
the principle of collective security,” 
I said—perhaps a little pompously 

“But I don’t see how you do 
vindicate it,” said Tomkinson, 
“unless you win in the end. It 
wouldn't be much comfort to. the 
Koreans if the best that they can be 
told is that, thanks to collective 
security, it was all square at half 
time, though they were ten points 
down when it came to the final 
whistle. It’s not much fun being 
liberated even when you're free at 
the end of it. But it’s simply horrid 
if you're first liberated and then 
conquered,” 

“Are you a fascist?” T asked. 

“No, I’m not,” said Tomkinson, 
“I’m a parrot. I remember when 
Napoleon IIT liberated the Mexicans 
under Maximilian. It didn’t do 
much good to Maximilian. Come to 
that, I remember when the British 
liberated the Poles.” 

“But it would be a great nuisance 
to us if we had to fight another war,” 
I said. 

“It would be a great nuisance to 
him if he had to be massacred,” said 
Tomkinson, 

“Oh, I do so agree with you 
both,” said Mrs. Fluttering, who 
happened to be passing by. “I think 
everybody's simply too marvellous.” 

“But he can’t stand alone,” | 
said, ignoring Mrs. Fluttering. 

“The English had a_ Prime 
Minister who stood alone,” said 
Tomkinson, ‘‘and the general view 
was that it was somewhat to his 
credit that he did so.” 

“Are there any 
Korea?” I asked. 

“No, thank 
Tomkinson. 

“Are any parrots going on this 


parr its in 


goodness,” said 


armistice commission ?”’ I asked 
“They are not,” said Tomkinson 


CuRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
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“After the investiture, Sir Gordon 
Richards flew to Newmarket for the 
racing. He rode _ three 
Daily Telegraph 


afternoon's 


seconds 


Hardly worth it. 





Modern Types 


MISS BULLOCK 


ISS BULLOCK has a way 

with animals. When her 

hands touch fur, feather cr 
pelt they suddenly acquire a sen- 
sitiveness and gentleness which 
could not be divined from inspection 
and which never occur on the rare 
occasions when they come into 
contact with human flesh. In size, 
shape and texture Miss Bullock's 
hands indicate that she is no stranger 
to manual work, and goes to it with 
a will; and the short, square-cut, 
nails, innocent of manicure or varnish, 
show the absence of one kind 
of artificiality in her make-up. The 
emphasis which she employs when she 
shakes hands suggests the presence 
of another kind of artificiality. 

Miss Bullock has been able to 
make her knack with animals “ pay.” 
She doesn’t actually earn her living 
from the dogs she breeds, clips or 
looks after, the horses and ponies 
she trains; but these activities do 
supplement the dwindling income on 
the money she inherited and, more 
importantly, provide her with 
constant occupation and some mean- 
ing to an existence which would 
otherwise have seemed rather flat 
and meaningless after Miss Bullock’s 
demobilization. 

Her period in the Services was 
the most congenial in her life. The 
qualities which had made her 
adolescence awkward and her years 
as a young lady improbable gained 
unexpected appreciation; her in- 
dustry, her competence and her 
rather gruff good humour gained 
her the approval of her superiors, 
the admiration of her equals, and 
often an almost schoolgirlish “ crush ”’ 
from her conscripted inferiors. She 
was usually known as “ Bully,” and 
found pleasure in this abbreviation 
of her surname which she had never 
got from any use, however affection- 
ate, of the names given her at 
baptism, She continues to prefer 
this form of address, and uses it as 
her most intimate signature. 

Her vocabulary tends to reflect 
her years in the Services; and R.A.F. 
and Army slang, now slightly 
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obsolete, continues to crop up in her 
speech with considerable frequency. 
Service “‘types”’ are often some- 
what disconcerted by her expressions. 
Except when discussing animals she 
is rather sparing in speech; and as 
soon as she feels any emotion at all 
deeply she becomes almost com- 
pletely inarticulate. 

The house she chooses to live in 
is strangely intermediate, not quite 
cottage and not quite villa, on the 


edge of the town and on the edge of 


the country, belonging to neither, 
partaking of both, It is sufficiently 
countrified so that she can wear 
slacks or overalls continuously 
without exciting comment, or at 
any rate much comment; but near 
enough to the shops so that she can 
buy the ready-prepared food which 
forms so large a part of her picnic 
meals, 

She has accepted, rather than 
chosen, her intermediate position. 
She was a big-boned girl with rather 
bad physical co-ordination, so that 
her movements were clumsy and 
awkward, lacking the incipient grace 
of most of her schoolgirl companions. 
She was always the prince in the 
school theatricals, never by any 
chance the princess. She was never 
chosen to present the bouquet or 
make a curtsey to the visiting 
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dignitary at  prize-giving. Her 
strength and gusto made her good at 
games, but her lack of co-ordination 
prevented her being outstanding. 
She was secretary, not captain. 

As she grew older she was more 
and more frequently left outside the 
interests and amusements of her 
companions. Everybody quite liked 
her—she was a “jolly good sort” and 
“a jolly good sport”—but nobody 
wanted her much, or cared much 
whether she were present or no. She 
was gawky and ungainly, and it was 
so difficult getting her partners at 
dances; her clothes always looked 
as though they had been made for 
someone else. 

Gradually Miss Bullock accepted 
the judgment which her peers had 
passed upon her. If she couldn't 
wear clothes with grace she would 
wear them with an ostentatious lack 
of grace; if she was a “good sort” 
who never minded if she were left 
out, she would be a_ professional 
“good sort” who was always cheery 
and showed no emotion at all. If 
men didn’t willingly choose her as 
dancing partner or companion, she 
would them before they 
rejected her. 

At first it wasn’t easy; and her 
pets became the recipients of the 
humiliation and distress to which 
nobody else wished to pay attention. 
She gave animals the loving atten- 
tion which human beings rejected; 
and they responded, gratefully and 
uncritically, in a way human beings 
had never done. 

If you take your poodle to be 
clipped or your bitch to be boarded, 
Miss Bullock will receive you rather 
off-handedly, talk in a business-like 
fashion about the terms and the 
needs of the animal, and terminate 
the interview fairly rapidly. But the 
animal will be looked after beauti- 
fully; its accommodation may be 
somewhat make-shift, for there is a 
certain air of amateurishness about 
the whole place; but the care and 
attention will be continuous. Miss 
Bullock has a way with animals. 

GEOFFREY GORER 
& € 


“Lady shorthand _ typist 
change: exp. with criminal solicitor.” 
Advertisement in Manchester Guardian 


Nasty exp., was it / 


reject 


desires 
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ORIANA 


EDUCING (as comparatively few would) 
The frightful row that rent the ears of both 

Was someone's battle raging might and main, 
Tennyson's Oriana and her swain 
Responded to the call by plighting troth 
In a particularly sombre yew-wood, 
And while the knight rushed forth to join the fray, 
The gallant damsel doubled home again 
On to the castle walls, lest—come what may 
She missed one vestige of the battle’s echo, 
Or, incidentally, a first-class dekko. 


Unhappily her hope was doomed to blight, 

Her future outlook definitely grisly. 

Despite the prowess of her one true knight, 

His marksmanship was hardly that of Bisley, 
And eftsoons (so to speak) he launched an arrow 
Which pierced poor Oriana to the marrow. 

It was no use explaining, though he tried, 

That his intended target was offside 


Why Oriana did not have the gumption 

To shun the battlements till peace resumption 
And save herself from being knocked insensible 
And from an end that could not but embarrass, 
At first seems totally incomprehensible. 

But spinning, or embroidering the arras, 
Perhaps did not accelerate but dowse 

Incipient development of nous. 


Another thing that fills one with astonishment 
Is that the maiden met with no admonishment 
From that stock character, the Aged Nurse, 
Who often figures in this kind of verse, 
And who apparently was part and parcel 
Of the domestic life of any castle, 
Swapping the infant heir behind a screen 
As more or less a matter of routine. 
She should have found it relatively simple 
To storm the ramparts in a righteous rage, 
Drag Oriana from them by the wimple 
And thus preserve her to a green old age. 

D. A. WILKINSON 
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Roll Out the Barrels 


HE French, who sometimes forget that their 

country exists for the convenience of British 

tourists, are not very popular here at the moment. 
The plight of Mr. Clarke, of Princes Risborough, who 
could not even get a wash at St. Lazare, has caused 
widespread indignation, and on the distaff side Mrs. J. 
Trotter, 14 Darjeeling Villas, Hove, has openly declared 
her determination never to visit France again. One way 
and another the French have properly cooked their 
own oie. 

There is one affair, however, in the midst of these 
unfortunate disturbances on the Continent, that the 
French have conducted with an address and an urbanity 
worthy of their reputation. The wine growers and vine- 
yard workers of the South, displeased with the Govern- 
ment for its refusal to buy their surplus wine, desired to 
make a protest. ‘Hh bien,” they said one to another, 
“we will block the roads of four départements with casks 
and other bric-A-brae from 6 a.m, to noon on the 6th of 
aott. Nothing shall pass during these hours, In this 
way, and with the aid of leaflets, all the world will learn 
the justice of our cause and the inhuman and depraved 
iniquity of the Government.” 





“After a while, ouch, you begin to accept the fact, ouch, that you will every now 


get stung. 


Observe the modesty and restraint of these arrange- 
Some delay and inconvenience to motorists 
But not, as these things go, 
for long: a mere six hours, at worst. And the time of 
waiting would be by no means ill-spent. There would 
be conversation—the organizers had seen to that—and 
refreshment. Summoned by the ringing of church bells, 
one hundred thousand inhabitants of the four départe- 
ments poured out from their homes at dawn on the 
appointed day, to line the barricades and the adjoining 
roadsides. Their task was simple and clear-cut—to 
allay the impatience of motorists by explanation and, if 
need be, argument, to hand them leaflets, and (a fine 
touch this) to invite them to dismount from their autos 
and sample, free of charge, the wines of the district. 
There was to be no violence. Reason, it was agreed, 
should be the primary weapon against the police, should 
these functionaries attempt, with mistaken zeal, to 
interfere with the barricades, Fists, if raised at all, 
would be raised to round off a period, to emphasize the 
point of an epigram. The local mayors “wearing their 
sashes of oftice and escorted by war-medalled villagers” 
turned out expressly to counsel respect for the forces of 


ments. 
there must inevitably be. 


and then, ouch, 


Ouch.” 
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“I know you told me not to blow it, but I thought you were asleep.” 


law and order, “provided,” adds the source of my 
information, in a phrase that perhaps conveyed its 
meaning more clearly in the original French—‘‘provided 
the police respected the winegrowers’ misery.” 

The scene was set for as animated a morning as even 
the South of France has to offer. The ranks of the 
hundred thousand official demonstrators must rapidly 
have been swelled by lookers-on, eager to see the outcome. 
Many cyclists, I think, would be there, leaning patiently 
on their handlebars. There would be talk and laughter. 
One would remark to his old that the vineyard fumigators 
—regard them, there—were not to be turned on, so it 
was said, unless the police made use of tear gas. Another 
would point to the beehives, not untenanted, that lay 
concealed within the barricades, observing that any who 
disturbed them must clearly be lacking in respect for 
the winegrowers’ misery and deserved his fate. One 
cannot doubt that a feeling of keen anticipation gripped 
the four départements as the time for the arrival of the 
first vehicles, and with them assuredly the police, drew 
near. 

It is unfortunate that neither police nor vehicles 
showed up, the former (warned by an earlier small-scale 
‘rehearsal ’’) having diverted the latter out of the area. 
Nothing is more monotonous than manning barricades 
which nobody attempts to storm. By noon most of the 
demonstrators had had enough and went home, but 


some of the sterner spirits voted to keep the barricades 
up for another six hours—which, after all, would incon- 
venience nobody, since nobody was waiting—and tried 
to telephone Narbonne to get permission from the 
organizing committee. One learns with mixed feelings 
that they couldn't get through, because of the postal 
strike. 

From this whole episode—so delicately French, so 
much more likely, one would think, to excite sympathy 
for a cause than the tiresome inconsiderateness of the 
railway strikers—we in this country may perhaps take 
We have no winegrowers, certainly, but we 
have brewers. Have they no grievance against the 
Government! With beer at ninepence the half-pint ‘ 
When I open my newspaper and see: 

Stroup Cur Orr 
Hop-pickers Address Stranded Motorists 
Free Beer at Romsey 
I shall know that Englishmen can, at least, take a hint. 
H. F. Eiuis 


a lesson. 


a a 


From the Hawkes Bay Herald Tribune 
“A frequent complaint by secretaries is that offices are not 
systemized and there is too much confusion. sro0i-———— :eg/ Jhb 


said4rod,” 


Losing your temper won't help. 
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Joe Brummett’s Quest 


TOWARDS THE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD 





HEN I parted company with the 

Labour Movement and strode out 

into the wilderness rather than 

support a narrow faction who 

cheated me of my due reward for 

service by refusing to nominate me 

as a Justice of the Peace, I publicly 

propounded an independent atti- 

tude to questions of the day. In 

this I was much encouraged by 

some not of my way of thinking, among 

them Colonel Smith the Conservative 

Agent, and Sir Vincent Vincent the new 

M.P. The hour has now struck for me to 

reconsider my position, I flatter myself that I take a larger 

part in local life than any other citizen of Timborough, my 

activities extending from honorary treasurership of the 

Angling Club to co-opted membership of the committee 

of Dame Partlet’s Charity. Is there, I ask myself, any 

place in public life for a man without party ties? The 

answer comes promptly into my mind and it is in the 

affirmative. There will always be a niche for the man who 

speaks fearlessly against corruption. It is merely a 

clerical matter whether or not he is a_ subscribing 
member of a political party. 


Colonel Smith has pointed out to me that the 
Conservative Party is now a very different political 
institution from what it was in days of yore. It is, in 
fact, an association of independent minds, united only 
in opposition to false doctrine. He added that there 
were many voters, especially in local contests, who 
needed to have put to them as man to man the reasons 
for supporting a non-party Conservative candidate and 
to hear them from a man who sprung from their own 
way of life and in whom they could trust. He men- 
tioned, in passing, that it was being found increasingly 
difficult to get nominations of suitable persons for 
magistrates. 

“Smith,” I said, “I apply to join the Conservative 
Party, to carry on my campaign for freedom under their 


banner. Henceforth Brummett’s fortunes are linked 
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with theirs.” It was only to be expected that my decision 
caused much cackling in Labour dovecotes. 


There is a by-election for the Council coming on in 
Webster Ward. The seat was held by a Liberal, with 
the Conservative and Labour candidates running about 
equal a little below. I had rather expected they would 
be inviting me to stand myself; but it seems likely now 
that they are letting one of their junior men bear the 
heat of the day and will wait until a really safe seat 
turns up for me: after all it will be in the Council 
Chamber that my chief value will be found. I have 
told Sir Vincent that he can count on me to lend a hand 
and to bring in my personal following. The Labour 
candidate is Jack Simmons, with whom I crossed swords 
when he and his hangers-on voted me out of the Chair- 
manship of the Trades Council Social Committee, after 
I had served in the post for twelve years with the greatest 
satisfaction to my people. 

My reception during the campaign has been a 
disgrace and a slur. It makes one despair of democracy 
to see how a man who has served his fellow-townsmen 
on no fewer than twenty-three local bodies is treated in 
public by those for whose welfare he has striven come 
wind, come wrack. When from the platform I reviewed 
the situation and gave my pondered opinion that votes 
cast for the Conservative candidate might be considered 
as votes cast in support of me and my struggle for justice 
and the like, disturbances ensued. It was a bitter blow 
to me to see the working folk of the town give a better 
hearing to the candidate than to me. He was asked 
highly critical but not personally insulting questions 
about Rating and Old People’s Homes and Education, 
while such puerilities were hurled at me as ‘Have the 
Tories paid the transfer fee yet, Joe?” and “Next stop 
the House of Lords.” 


I have had a grave, a bitter shock. 1 dropped into 
the Conservative offices to mention that I should be free 
to take the Chair for Sir Vincent at the forthcoming 
Rally. He and Colonel Smith were engaged in considering 
various names for nomination for public office, and to 
my affront I learned that mine was not among them. It 
has never been Joe Brummett’s way to swallow a slight 
on the people and [ remarked in a jocular but firm manner 
that it seemed to have been overlooked that my inter- 
vention on the Conservative side had swung a good 
many waverers into their camp. It was with an in- 
credulity verging upon the dumbfounded that I heard 
vhe Member reply: “Judging by the other night, your 
intervention seems likely to scare supporters off, not 
We cannot afford to put you on the 
He then 


bring them in. 
platform again. Thank you for your efforts.” 
ostentatiously turned to Colonel Smith. 

I stumbled out of the building as one struck by 
forked lightning. Once again I had been too trusting, 
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“Couple o’ dozen brown windsors, Fred boy . 


had been deceived by serpents with sheeps’ clothing. 
I realized suddenly and too late that in the Conservative 
Party too many a knee is bowed to power and place, 
too little respect paid to those whose qualities are their 
own and not merely handed down from ancestors. 
What the country needs is statesmen uncorrupted by 
nearness to power yet capable of exerting an influence 
locally. 


Dr. Fortescue, the Chairman of the Timborough 
Liberal Party, seems a sound man with an understanding 
that reaches far beyond the narrow confines of party 
politics. I shall be seeing something of him now I have 
joined the Choral Society. It may well be that in the 
not remote future .. . R. G. G. Price 


a a 


From a refrigerator advertisement : 

“Think of it! No messy ice cube trays to fill or spill. 
No trays to empty or forget to refill. You simply reach in and 
help yourself to cubes, one at a time or by the handful. As 
you take them out, S - puts them back!” 


Who tires first, usually ? 


AT LORD’S 


ft yormad in the sun they read or sleep; 


Stir now and then, and languidly clap their hands 


To watch the ball miraculously find the deep; 
So turn to sleep again. Each fielder stands 

A moment poised; then slowly inward moves, 
Crouches in expectation, waits the flying ball; 
Eager, alert, the keeper taps his gloves. 

Time stands aloft, ironic, over all, 

And whets his scythe; the soft and languid dream 
Is broken by the bowler’s pounding run, 

His flashing fingers tight upon the seam ; 

He bowls; the swift ball glances in the sun, 
Moves in the air, suddenly swings late and low, 
Falls; and the batsman wisely lets it go. 


G. H. VALLINs 
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THE H-BOMB: 
HOW TO COPE 


OW that the hydrogen bomb 

has become, according to Mr. 
Malenkov, more or less com- 
mon property in the war of nerves, 
speculation about the possible effects 
of an old-fashioned atom bomb 
dropped in Piccadilly Circus seems 
ridiculously academic, It is con- 
sidered unlikely (writes our scientific 
corres pondent) that the B.B.C. would 
close down on the approach of the 
hydrogen bomb, for such drastic 
action would create untoward, un- 
necessary and probably disastrous 
panic among a population au fait with 
the details of civil defence against 
atom bombs but hopelessly unpre- 
pared for bigger stuff. 

The first H-bomb dropped will 
almost certainly be of the C* + K’* 
type: it will be designed to bury 
itself in the earth of the target area 
without exploding, and will coincide 
with a heavy leaflet raid and the 
delivery of an ultimatum. If the 
terms of the ultimatum are accepted 
scientists from the attacking Power 
will promptly parachute into the 
target area to render the bomb 
harmless. If not... boom! wham! 
zowie! 

American scientists (writes our 
scientific correspondent) believe that 
the detonating mechanism of the 
delayed-action H-bomb will be 
extremely sensitive and that dis- 
ciplinary measures of the utmost 
severity will be needed to immobilize 
the population located within a 
radius of two hundred miles of the 
Lomb. Trains, buses and cars will 
stop; aircraft will be grounded; the 
power stations will switch off and 
every person, wherever he may be 
and whatever he may be doing, will 
be expected to freeze into instant 
inactivity. Breathing will have to be 
as shallow as possible. 


Reprisals in the form of a 


counter-attack by H-bomb will not 
therefore be practicable. 
Does the advent of the hydrogen 



















“It's just what | guessed 
a primitive people armed with 
obsolete weapons.” 


bomb mean that so-called ‘con- 
ventional weapons of mass destruc- 
tion” such as atom bombs, poison 
zas and lethal bacteria must now be 
considered outmoded? Not at all. 
The atom bomb with its familiar 
rococo mushroom plumage will still 
be useful in minor engagements. 
In the West the atom bomb will 
probably be used to bolster the 
morale of the police and may well 
write “finis” to the gang warfare 
that has for so long disturbed the 
serenity of our large conurbations. 

In its long-term effects, then, the 
H-bomb may well turn out to be an 
Instrument of Peace. 

What effect the hydrogen bomb 
will have on the weather (continues 
our scientific correspondent) has not 
yet been announced. Water, which is 
known to consist of two parts of 
hydrogen to one of oxygen, could be 
produced in enormous quantities if 
sufficient units of hydrogen were 
catapulted into contact and com- 
bination with the oxygen exhaled by 
all plants. In order, therefore, to 
minimize the risk of disastrous flood- 
ing as a consequence of hydrogen 
bombing the defence authorities 
must be prepared to destroy all 
natural and cultivated vegetation at 
a moment’s notice. 
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So far, however, this aspect of 
the problem (writes our scientific 
correspondent) has not received the 


attention it deserves. 


(To-morrow: “The H-bomb and 
Your Windows.”) 


BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


& & 


“No one was able to answer the 
chairman who asked : *Did the 
Patents Office communicate with the 
Patent Office communicate with the 
patent?’ The bench announced 
that it would defer its decision for 


two weeks.”—Daily Telegraph 


Even then... 
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The success of the Evening Standard helicopter’s appearances at South Coast resorts may induce 
other publications to follow suit. 
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F you have your seismograph 

handy to-morrow about noon, or 

roughly 6 a.m., American Stan- 

dard Time, take a reading. You 

will see registered a large and, at 
this distance, interesting explosion, 
centred on Bloomington, Indiana,with 
its fringes lapping every bookshop 
and news stand in the United States. 
This impressive Report will be Dr. 
Alfred C. Kinsey's second, calculated 
to put the nation’s book-trade on its 
feet, provoke riots in its libraries and 
tinge the cheeks of its womanhood 
with a delicate natural rose. 

The date and time of the book’s 
release are almost all that is known 
about it, in any detail, at the moment 

except that its pages weighed a little 
over five pounds in proof, and that it 
is a companion volume to the work of 
five years ago which investigated, in 
the frankest manner, yet within the 
sanctifying nimbus of a_ scientific 
approach, the amative propensities 
of the American male. This time it 
is the American female who quivers 
under the spectroscope at the 
Indiana University Institute of Sex 
Research. It should have been ladies 
first, really, but circumstances alter 
case histories. 

World ignorance of the 
Kinsey (until 6 a.m., American Cen- 
tral Standard Time, to-morrow) is 
not to be blamed on the indolence of 
American journalists. It is Dr. 
Kinsey himself who is to blame. 
Representatives of the Press who 
have stretched their expenses sheets 
as far as Bloomington, Ind., with a 
view to filching a few hundred words 
of the less pedestrian passages for 
quotation purposes, have found the 
buildings under invulnerable guard. 
Their reports suggest land-mines, 
anti-tank ditches and fixed bayonets 
all round, and only the representa- 
tive of the particular paper you 
happen to be reading seems to have 
sueceeded, by bribery, strategy and 
the loud invocation of a nation’s 
right to be informed, in getting in. 

Once in, he (or she, in the case of 
Miss Inez Robb, of the Journal 
American) had to re-exercise all these 
wiles before seeing a copy of the vital 
typescript. And once having seen it, 


new 


Next-of-Kinsey 


was required to sign a three-page 
agreement vowing absolute secrecy 

until, of course, 6 a.m., American 
Central Standard Time, to-morrow. 
Another successful infiltrator, a Mr. 
Geiger—nominally well-suited for 
radio-active assignments of this kind 
—though naturally unable to quote 
from the book itself, at least brought 
out a triumphant quotation from its 
author. “As a scientist,” said the 
doctor, “I want the maximum 
number of people to have access to a 
maximum amount of this informa- 
tion, but I want them to have the 


ie 
f DIA 
INTAIM DYES 





“You mean you've heard it all before?” 


real, authoritative data and not some 
second-hand source.” 

This, all must agree, is very 
Installed from such 


praiseworthy. 
high motives, fortifications even on 
the scale reported can arouse little 
In defence of its 
sacred altruism, science must spend 
a pound or two on armaments. 


adverse comment. 


In certain captious 
however, the rumour is being put 
around that the financial factor plays 
a pert. Most people will dismiss the 
idea as silly and malicious. Neither 
Alfred C. Kinsey nor his associates 
in this great humanitarian venture 
(Wardell B. Pomeroy, Clyde E. 
Martin, Paul H. Gebhard) are likely 
to care a fig for dollars. They’ve 
been too near to the realities of life. 
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Similarly, their publishers, 
Messrs. W. B. Saunders, whose lists 
are devoted to scientific works, 
of limited appeal in any language, 
can hardly be worrying much 
about anything but the promotion 
of knowledge. They, the publishers, 
are naturally making some token 
gesture of trying to sell the book 
when it appears. Any bookseller 
who cares to apply can have a 
pre-publication counter display 14 
inches high, 14 wide and 6 deep, 
“with built-in order pad, ready now,” 
also posters, statement enclosures 
and an item described in conflicting 
terms as a “Miniature giant book.” 
What is more, he is offered a sliding 
scale of discount on orders, from 
25 per cent on four copies to 35 per 
cent on a thousand; still more, this 
discount shall now apply, for the 
first time, to Dr. Kinsey’s earlier 
success—in case, presumably, readers 
who gave it the go-by five years ago 
are fired with interest by the sequel. 

But all this is routine 
promotion. In the same way, when 
a publicity announcement carries the 


sales 


warning: 


“This is the ONLY AUTHENTIC 
‘Kinsey Report’ on women. . .” 


it can be nothing but a re-statement, 
by implication, of what Dr. Kinsey 
told Mr. Geiger. 

The book will sell, 
The first one sold a quarter of a 
million. Curiosity, like so many 
other things, is only natural, 

J. B. Boornuroyp 


no doubt. 


& & 


4-D is Here 


“Forever and a Day; to-day 5.35 and 
8.10; to-morrow, 2.55, 5.35 and 8.15. 
Here To-day and Gone To-morrow; 
to-day, 7.20; to-morrow, 2.5, 4.45, 7.20.” 

Froma cinema advertisement 


& & 


From a Parliament report in The 


Times: 

“On this issue The Times had mis- 
conceived the principles, and they had 
not always been sound on this Bill or the 
New Towns Bill. The Times was not 
infallable.” 


Any more than the point is debatible. 
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CONCERTO DA CAMERA 


1 suppose I’m hopelessly unmusical, but I still sometimes sigh for the days when one could sit 
peacefully in one’s seat and listen to the music, instead of having—— 
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cameraman. 
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Americans in the ’20s 


Tender is the Night. F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald. Grey Walls Press, 12/6 

HIS new edition of Scott 

Fitzgerald’s novel, Tender is 

the Night (first published in 
this country in 1934), is interesting 
for several reasons. For example, 
some people think it Fitzgerald's 
best book. With this judgment I 
cannot myself agree. It does not 
possess the classical unity, and 
immensely convincing impact, of 
The Great Gatsby, which I regard as 
the best American novel of this 
century, although at the same time 
Tender is the Night is a work of 
remarkable skill. There is, however, 
an unusual point regarding the 
edition under review, for in it the 
original narrative is rearranged. 


Fitzgerald, in spite of bouts of 


dissipation, was a writer of great 
industry and alertness. He was 
determined that this should be an 
important book ; and, in his efforts to 
make it so, he wrote (so we are 
told in Mr. Malcolm Cowley’s 
informative preface) four hundred 
thousand words, eventually cut down 
to considerably less than half that 
amount. He wrote and re-wrote; 
altered and adapted. When he died 
he left a note stating the final order 
in which the parts of the story 
should appear; different, in fact, 
from what had been already pub- 
lished. We have here, then, the 
author's final version. 

The changes that he made are 
perhaps chiefly of interest to the 
professional writer. How best should 
the plot be unfolded? For those to 
whom the technical problem does 
not appeal this later form also is 
probably the best edition to read. 
Yet it is hard to say. Here the 
sequence of events is arranged 
chronologically, and the excellent 
opening scenes of the earlier edition 
are sacrificed by finding their place 





ED: 


in the second half. It is easy to see 
the author’s dilemma; to attract the 
reader’s attention with a vivid and 
dramatic introduction, then go back 
and explain how it all happened; or 
make the reader interested in the 
main characters, then show how they 
developed’? That is the question. 


The general theme of T'ender is 
the Night is the inability of simple, 
hard-working Americans to stand up 
to the temptations of Europe's 
ancient civilization. It is a subject 
that always fascinates American 
writers, and, although it has its silly 
side, it must also be admitted to 
have a good deal of basic validity. 
Dick Diver is an American nerve- 
specialist, who in a Swiss clinic 
effects the apparent cure of Nicole 
Warren, a young and_ beautiful 
American girl, more or less insane, 
owing to a psychological upset in 
which her father has played a 
sinister part. They fall in love and 
marry. 

Nicole—so the author indicates 

belongs to one of the really 
powerfut American families, and 
is herself immensely rich. This 
creates a barrier between 
and her husband, because Diver will 
not ‘touch her money.” At the same 
time their combined affluence pre- 
him from fully realizing 
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himself as a great nerve-specialist 
perhaps the greatest nerve-specialist 
of the age. He becomes involved in 
a love affair with a young film star; 
his wife leaves him (after recurrent 
fits of her madness) for a Franco- 
American professional adventurer; 
and Diver himself at length returns 
to the United States, and just 
manages to keep afloat with minor 
medical employments. 

This summary hardly does justice 
to a complicated and, on the whole, 
outwardly convincing plot. Re- 
garded more closely, there are, so it 
seems to me, serious psychological 
flaws in the pattern. In the first 
place, the characters make a quite 
unnecessary fuss about Nicole's 
money. This may be to take a 
European, and un-American, view of 
the situation. Be that as it may, 
my own feeling is that if Diver had 
in him the making of a really great 
psychiatrist it would not in the least 
have mattered that his wife were 
very rich. On the contrary, that 
would probably have been a great 
advantage. Fitzgerald could never 
shed this tortured feeling about the 
mystique of money, and it does not 
seem to have occurred to him that it 
didn't make an iota of difference to 
anyone whether Diver used his wife's 
money or not, 

The fact is, we feel at last, Diver 
was probably rather a charming 
fellow, who never came anywhere 
near being a great psychiatrist. His 
character in the book, as characters 
in novels often do, runs away with 
itself. This is, of course, to make the 
rather deeper examination of the 
story that the merit of the writing 
in truth demands. Viewed simply as 
a very readable novel, it is perhaps 
unnecessary to carry criticism so far. 
We are simply given a liveiy picture 
of expatriate Americans in the 
‘twenties, and the difficulties that a 
professional man of modest means 
can get into by marrying a very 
wealthy beauty who is also rather 
mad. Enough has perhaps been said 
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to indicate that Tender is the Night is a 

book of considerable brilliance about 

which much argument is still possible. 
ANTHONY POWELL 


Foolish, Fond Old Man 


The Gulf of Years. Edited by Rayner 
Unwin. Allen and Unwin, 9/6 

UBLISHED for the first time, 

these love letters from John Ruskin 

to Kathleen Olander are very 
curious, as is also the reason why Miss 
Olander’s name has never until now 
been connected with that of Ruskin. 
In his preface Mr. Unwin tells us that 
E. T. Cook, when he was working on 
his edition of Ruskin’s letters, per- 
suaded her to destroy three in which 
Mrs. Severn was criticized, and made 
an extraordinary offer to mention her 
in his book if she would destroy others 
in her posseasion. She refused, and so 
went unmentioned. 

Now Mrs. Prynne, she provides a 
commentary to indicate her part in 
an unhealthily sentimental friendship 
which flared briefly. Mr. Unwin is at 
pains to convince us that at this 
period Ruskin was in his right mind, 
but on the evidence here it would be 
kinder to think him a little senile. 
Even the assumption of a total lack 
of humour would searcely explain 
these maunderings of a man of sixty- 
eight to a girl of fifteen. 

Ruskin first met Miss Olander in 
the winter of 1887. She became his 
pupil, and, by Christmas, “darling.” 
Within a few months he was begging 
her father, a railway engineer who 
viewed him with understandable 
suspicion, not to let her go out on 
foggy days. As a master he was stern 
and extremely dogmatic —“‘very large 
trees cannot be beautiful any more 
than very large animals’’—and though 
she worshipped him with adolescent 
fervour his interest quickly grew 
embarrassing. In turgid phrases he 
poured out his doubts about immor- 
tality (which she found very upsetting), 
he sent her other women’s letters to 
keep and annotate, he tried to persuade 
her astonished father to bring her to 
stay in France, and he wrote her coy 
accounts of his platonic flirtations 
with “French (good) girls,” who were 
“ever so nice, too.” His letters warmed 
up steadily. Miss Olander’s parents 
seem to have behaved very well in the 
face of this barrage of inexcusable 
drivel, but the word “wife” in a letter 
of the following September set alarm 
bells ringing. Ruskin had clready 
claimed that “for the present you 
belong altogether to me,” and at 
this point they put a stop to the 
correspondence. 

Its literary value is nil, and the 
complete absence of common sense or 
consideration with which Ruskin 
conducted it can only form a sad 
postscript to his life. Eric Keown 


The Lady for Ransom. Alfred Duggan. 
Faber, 15/- 

The modern revival of the historical 
novel uses plain English to describe 
the variety of the past. History is no 
longer restricted to the history of one 
particular human activity—war, for 
example, or diplomacy; novels about 
the past are concerned with as many 
aspects of human experience as novels 
about the present. 

Mr. Duggan’s account of a band of 
Norman mercenaries who leave South 
Italy to serve the Byzantine Emperors 
against the Turks and then join in the 
confused civil wars of the Eastern 
Empire is as full of the bustle of battle 
and captivity and intrigue as any 
Stanley Weyman; but it also includes 
plenty of character-invention and a 
very easily assimilable account of the 
complicated polities of the period and 
the attitudes of different races to 
questions of honour and economy. 

Mr. Duggan is exciting and yet 
sufficiently informative to ensure that 
the reader’s excitement is cerebral as 
well as physical. He deals with the 


past rather as Mr. Ambler deals with 
contemporary history. 


R.G. G. P. 


The Silver Curlew. Eleanor Farjeon. 
Oxford University Press, 10/6 

In her play of the same title, Miss 
Farjeon mixed several folk tales by 
conjuring up a Tom Tit Tot, a Man in 
the Moon, a King of Norfolk, who 
married a sweet and greedy lass, who 
had accounted for twelve dumplings, 
and not for twelve skeins of flax. Now 
she has written the story of the play, 
blown the breath of life into fairy tale 
characters, thrown in a number of 
absurd creatures, and a fairy 








godmother of a silver curlew (harking 
from the moon, also) and added some 
of her own enchanting verse. 

There is plenty of sugar and all 
things nice, plus a sprinkle of spice. 
A little more of the latter would have 
added entertainment to the palates of 
those who do not care to take their 
fairy stories either straight or too 
sweet, but the whole is pleasant 
enough. Ernest Shepard's illustrations 
are joys that should live. B. E. B. 


Disorder and Crime. 
Christophe r 


Psychological 
Ww. Lindesay Neustatter. 
Johnson, 21)- 

This is a short and comparatively 
simple account of the principal kinds 
of mental disorder and their bearing 
on the types of crime associated with 
them. It is not an exhaustive treatise 
full of technical detail; it is aimed at 
the lawyer, the magistrate, the jury- 
man, at any citizen conscientious 
enough to take an interest in the 
social health of his country, and it 
provides them with a review of 
the problems of delinquency and 
psychological ill-health that is straight- 
forward and without prejudice. 
Unlike some of his contemporaries, 
Neustatter radiates a feeling of 
and practical commonsense 
which makes his remarks the more 
convincing; and he introduces an 
occasional tactful touch of the medical 
equivalent of donnish humour, as in 
his story of the over-nice psychiatrist 
who wrote into a certificate that “the 
patient states that he is the Lord God 
Almighty” and added in parenthesis 
“which he is not.” This book ought 
to be in the possession of everyone 


Dr. 
homely 





concerned with the administration of 
discipline and of the law. B.A. Y¥. 


Painters of the Victorian Scene 
Graham Reynolds. Batsford, 42/- 

A useful book on Victorian painting, 
running from Wilkie to Sickert. The 
genre pictures of the first half of the 
century are gradually forced into 
Pre-Raphaelite grooves— perhaps, on 
the whole, with unfortunate results. 
Examples have been chosen for their 
descriptive quality rather than «esthetic 
merit. There are some charming 
Friths among the 110 illustrations; 
also specimens of the less known 
G. E. Hicks, whose “The General Post 
Office: One Minute to Six” and 
“ Billingsgate" are both worth ex- 
amination. Samuel Butler's “Family 
Prayers” and “Mr. Heatherley’s Holi- 
day: An Incident in Studio Life” are 
also included. 

William Holyoake’s “In the Front 
Row of the Opera” is a rather more 
interesting design than most, almost 
suggesting Manet. In Fildes’s “ Ap- 
plicants for Admission to a Casual 
Ward” and “The Doctor” all attempt 
at painting bas been abandoned in 
favour of tear-jerking. Even Orchard- 
son's “Mariage de Convenance”’ and 
“Her Mother's Voice" seem nicely 
painted compared to these last. Tissot, 
with his determination to express the 
beauty of a kind of “Three Men in a 
Boat” world (in which lovely women 
predominate), is ever delightful 
perhaps Mr. Graham Reynolds might 
have included J. F. Lewis and those 
odd effects of sunlight through lattice. 

A.P. 


” 


Napoleon at St. Helena: Memoirs of 
General Bertrand, Grand Marshal of 
the Palace, January to May 1821, 
Deciphered and annotated by Paul 
Fleuriot de Langle. Translated by 
Frances Hume. Cassell, 21/- 

That Henri-Gatien Bertrand, most 
faithful of Napoleon's servants in exile, 
had left some sort of memoirs has 
always been known; but it was 
believed, on the 
Frédéric Masson, who was refused 
access to them, that they were of no 
great value, They prove, on the 
contrary, to be a document of the 
highest interest and importance—no 
less than a day-to-day account, minute 
in detail and patently honest, of the 
existence of that uneasy little com- 
munity at Longwood and of the moods 
and conversation of its formidable 
master, 

The portion so far published, and 
now presented in English, covers only 
the last four months of the Emperor's 
life, and much of it makes painful 
reading; for it omits no dreadful or 
humiliating symptom of a great man’s 
physical and mental decay. But the 
evidence of his greatness is also there: 
the vast sweep of his intellect, his 
ruthless realism, his trenchancy in 


high authority of 


criticism, his grim humour and iron 
will. F. B. 
European Communism. Franz 

Borkenau. Faber, 42/- 

Mr. Borkenau, a former German 
Communist, made his name as an 
historian of the non-Russian Com- 
munist parties in Europe with his 
pre-war book The Communist Inter- 
national, which surveyed Communist 
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e AT THE PLAY 


Aren't We All? (HAYMARKET) 
Prophesy to the Wind 
(Mrnack, PortTucurno) 
72. year is 1914. We are deep in 
the heart of Mayfair. Mr. RonaLp 
SQUIRE is acting a blissfully un- 
attached peer called Lord Grenham, 


|Aren’t We All? 


Miss Marie Lour 


Lord Grenham—Mr. RonaLp Squire 


activities in the 1920s. His new book 
analyzes the Communist scene in all 
European countries in the 1930s, the 
wer and the post-war ‘“Cominform” 
period. 

The study of such an immense 
field of European politics is clearly 
beyond Mr. Borkenau’s strength. The 
result is an unhappy blend of first 
class historical writing (on the Com- 
munist parties in Western Europe) 
and hurriedly constructed pages, full 
of carelessly collected information (on 
the Communist parties in Eastern 
Europe). Mr. Borkenau is also very 
anxious to prove that the Soviet rulers 
transformed the Communist 
into the contrary of its 
original self.” He believes that Lenin 
did not understand Marx and _ per- 
verted Marxism. It could be argued, 
with more reason and less prejudice, 
that Lenin understood Marx quite well 
and that he applied Marxism in the 
only way Marxism can be applied 
with guns. M. P. 


“have 
rrovement 
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with a manner as smooth as the ice he 
has slid on throughout life. Miss MARIE 
LOHR is someone called Lady Frinton, 
indefatigably good-natured and with 
a coming-on disposition, Mr. Crecin 
Beaton has provided a rosy-rapture 
setting. Somebody talks of ragtime; 
there is a chirping of small-part chatter 
born but to fade and die. It is all in 
the fabulous, lost Arcadian summer 
just before the first World War, and 
the play is whisked upon the light airs 
of June. In the second and third acts 
we penetrate the suitably floral Garden 
Room at Grenham Court, Old 
Beatonian. Outside, the sun scorches; 
the sky keeps its high, unaltered blue 
(Kipling). Gently, the characters 
weave through their mild matrimonial 
tangle, while Mr. Squire beams on 
everyone and Miss LOur pursues Mr. 
Squtre. She wins. The last line is a 
famous “tag” that a new generation of 
playgoers should discover for itself. 
This is an artificial comedy by 
Mr. Freperick Lonspaue. That is, it 


also 
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maintains a crackle of badinage during 
which everyone, in the words of 
Mr. Sean O’Casey on quite another 
matter, talks through a ‘silken glossi- 
fied tall hat.” *‘There is one thing I've 
always adored,” a voice murmurs, 
“You make me laugh.” And LonsDALE 
can usually make us laugh if we are not 
too high-hat about it in the wrong way. 
We should find it hard to repel the 
combination of Squrre and Loar: the 
first strolls through the piece, here 
projecting a near-epigram, there paus- 
ing to tilt an eyebrow (worth a ten 
minutes’ oration); and the second 
takes the stage in state—Lady Frinton 
can never merely enter—and delivers 
herself in an amused plum-velvet con- 
tralto, beautifully timed and tuned. 
No doubt the Grenham-Frinton busi- 
ness is really the underplot. No doubt 
we should be more concerned with 
Willie (Mr. Ronatp Howarp), his wife 
Margot (Miss JANE Baxter), and the 
tedious matter of the stolen kisses: 
one (reported) under an Egyptian 
moon, a second observed in a “smaller 
drawing-room” in Mayfair. Somehow 
we are not concerned. This may keep 
the play going; but the flare of Miss 
LOuR’s voice and the eloquent pursing 
of Mr. Squirre’s mouth are much more 
to the point. More, certainly, than the 
comic-clerical fun for Mr. GErorGE 
Howse (“I know nothing; I am de- 
feated by everything”), and for Miss 
MarJorie£ FreLpinG as his sour-into- 
sweet wife, remembering the atten- 
tions of a vanished Archdeacon. Here 
Mr. LoNspALE dithers. He is always 
gayer with the Frintons and the 
Grenhams, personages who could have 
walked in a Wildean world, though 
their wit lacks Wilde’s odd metallic 
drawl. 

The play has been directed by Mr. 
RoLtanp CuLver with full panoply. 
There is a trick of ante-dating Lows- 
DALE. During the war we had The Last 
of Mrs. Cheyney in Edwardian costume. 
Now we have Aren't We All? (1923 
put back nine years. It only remains 
to revive Spring Cleaning in farthingale 
and ruff: I should like to see Mr. 
SQUIRE in a ruff. 


For that matter I should have 
liked him to walk suddenly upon the 
stage of the Minack Theatre at Porth- 
ecurno. Nothing could have been 
farther from Lonsdale-Squire glitter 
than Mr. NoRMAN NICHOLSON’s shaggy 
verse-play, Prophesy to the Wind, 
about an England many hundreds of 
years on, an England returned to a 
primitive Viking life and inhabited by 
people called Hallbjorn and Ulf. A 
young man of to-day, thrust into this 
world, finds life troublesome: we do 
not wonder. He was acted with sharp 
authority by Mr. Ropert WELLEs, the 
only professional actor in a Cornish 
amateur cast. This, directed by 
Mrs. Frances CoLnincwoop SExy, 


enabled us to see again how enchanted 
Miss Dorotuy Cape's cliffside theatre 
ean be when the moon is swung above 
Treryn Dinas and the granite, piled and 
shimmering, of the Penwith coast. 


Recommended 

Carrington, V.C. (Westminster) for 
its story ; Guys and Dolls (Coliseum) for 
its songs; Affairs of State (Cambridge) 
for its performance. J.C. TREWIN 


AT THE PICTURES 


She's Back on Broadway 
The Glass Wall 


NOTHER minor, not much pub- 
licized film turns out to have 

unexpected merits. To be sure, 
She's Back on Broadway (Director: 
Gorpon Dovueé as) is in all essentials 
quite a conventional backstage musical, 
and most writers seem to have wearily 
treated it as one; but I found it 
unusually entertaining. I think the 
main reason lies in the good writing, 
playing and particularly direction of 
small group scenes and dialogues often 
involving argument and ill-temper. I 
can't explain why a short scene con- 
cerned with a group of two or more 
people moving very little and talking 
in short snappy sentences should be so 
satisfying, but I’m quite sure others 
besides myself must find pleasure in 
such things when they're as well done 
as this. And much of it is in the 
direction: the skilful balancing of one 
personage, movement, view, line, 
emphasis against all the others 
simultaneously or consecutively. 

There is also some good satirical 
comedy dealing with backstage matters. 
To hear and see (for instance) a string 
of baritones and tenors at an audition, 
each a perfect parody of some familiar 
type of declamatory old-style singer, 
is enough to make any undiscrimin- 
ating supporter of “real singing” (as 
against conversational or microphone 
singing) think again. 

Vircixta MAYo appears as a Holly- 
wood star whose fading reputation 
needs (her agent says) a New York 
stage success to revive it; STEVE 
COCHRAN as the director of the musical 
play that is arranged to provide her 
with this success. It turns out that 
they love and hate each other: six 
years before, she had been tempted 
away from a show of his by a Holly- 
wood contract (references to this period 
of their acquaintance provide almost 
the only unforvinate  sentimental- 
rhetorical passages of dialogue—they 
were a ‘coupla kids dreaming dreams,” 
and al! that stuff), and he cannot for- 
give her or believe she won't do it again. 
Quarrels, misunderstandings, ‘need- 
ling’’ at rehearsals, and so forth, until 
the happy ending—which is not, for 
once, the success of the show, merely 
the prospect of it. 
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Before this we have seen some of 
the spectacular stage numbers, and 
very effective most of them are; 
WarnerColor seems to have greatly 
improved. What with this, and the 
comedy, and the crisp dialogue, the 
whole thing struck me as quite 


unexpectedly enjoyable. 


The Glass Wall (Director: Max 
WELL SHANE) is on the face of it a far 
more worthy and significant pictur: 
As a story of a European refugee's 
efforts to get allowed into the U.S. 
he is perfectly well entitled to land, 
but no one will believe it and he has 
no proof—it has human and political 
implications that make its theme 
infinitely more “important” than that 
of any backstage musical, however 
intelligently done. But it emerges here 
as not very much more than an 
orthodox city-by-night pursuit story, 
though quite a good one, 

The action is all in one night: the 
fugitive has jumped ship to search in 
the Times Square district of New York 
for the one man who can corroborate 
his claim to land legally. Extra sus 
pense comes from the fact that if he is 
not traced before 7 a.m. when the ship 
sails, he automatically becomes a 
criminal and can never be allowed in 


VER aF es” 


[She's Back on Broadway 


Catherine Terris-—V inaunta Mayo 


Rick Sommers —Steve Cocunan 





the country at all. There are good 
details and incidental episodes (the 
musicians’ club room, the Hungarian 
family), the use of dark scenes is often 
very effective, and Virrorto GassMAN 
makes quite a memorable figure of the 
hunted man; but as a whole the piece 
is less distinguished than it might be. 
* * * * * 

Survey 

( Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Also in London: another of Warner 
Brothers’ simple, corny, nostalgic 
period musicals, By the Light of the 
Silvery Moon (style of On Moonlight 
Bay, with the same characters, on the 
same Booth Tarkington basis). The 
much-heralded The Red Beret has 
arrived; and there are still the estab- 
lished ones Adorable Creatures (10/6/53), 
The Beggar's Opera (17/6/53) and 
Moulin Rouge (25/3/53). 

Most notable release is Hane 
Christian Andersen (31/12/52)—non- 
sense as biography, but good enter- 
tainment. Among the others is She's 
Back on Broadway (see above). 

Ricuarp MALLETT 


AT THE BALLET 


The Royal Danish Ballet 
(COVENT GARDEN) 


{EK Royal Opera House could not 

contain all the members of the 

Danish colony in London who, 
along with London's own corps de 
balletomanes, were eager to greet the 
Royal Danish Ballet on its first 
emergence (except for one gay night in 
Stockholm two years ago) from the 
Royal Theatre in Copenhagen. The 
curtain had not been up ten minutes 
hefore one experienced the agreeable 
sensation of assisting, in the Gallic 
sense, at an important and successful 
artistic occasion. 

If, here and there, an outsider had 
slipped in, seen that La Sylphide was 


LMP 


the main event in the night’s delights, 
and assumed that, as usual, the visitors 
were presenting their credentials in 
Les Sylphides, his surprise when the 
curtain rose to discover kilted gentle- 
men asleep in a Scottish domestic 
interior would have differed only in 
degree from that of his neighbours 
who had not studied their programmes. 
La Sylphide tells of James, infatuated 
on the eve of marriage by a visiting 
sylph. Shutting his ears to the wedding 
music of bagpipers, he forsakes_ his 
bride-to-be to pursue his new ethereal 
love, but is tricked by a witch and in 
the end loses both loves. 

It is the earliest of the four works 
of Bournonville which the company is 
doing in London and is based on 
Taglioni’s ballet which, in 1834, the 
Royal Theatre could not afford to buy. 
Bournonville saw to it that, with new 
music by Hermann Lovenskjold, his 
own part was not subordinate to that 
of the prima ballerina; with the result 
that Mr. Ertk Brun, to whom it now 
falls, shares equally with Miss Mar- 
GRETHE SCHANNE the opportunity to 
display fascinating style and brilliance. 
For the rest of the ensemble there is 
much expressive pantomime and a 
performance of startling dramatic 
power by Miss GERDA KarsTENs as the 
witch who gives James a scarf which 
is his undoing. 

Miss Karstrens had earlier shown 
her remarkable gift for grotesquerie as 
an amorous Quakeress in an eighteenth 
century ballet by Galeotti, said to be 
the oldest in the European repertory, 
which, incidentally, provides a charm- 
ing part for Miss KirsTEN ARNVIG, one 
of the Children of the Ballet who enter 
the company at the age of seven. Her 
mime and dancing as Cupid, who plays 
a farcical prank on couples of many 
nations who come to his Temple to be 
united, earned her two separate curtain 
calls. 


A first view leaves no room for 
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doubt that the Danish Company, rich 
in its inheritance of the pure French 
tradition—with a dash of Diaghilev in 
the present century—derives great 
strength and authority from its being 
established for more than two cen- 
turies in one royal home. It must give 
to all concerned an innate sense of 
artistic assurance and integrity. The 
eighteenth and nineteenth century 
ballets are evidently not simply amus- 
ing period pieces but works that have 
remained in the repertory because of 
their freshness and charm. 

HaraLp LaANpDER’s = symphonic 
ballet Qarrtsiluni, representing the 
company’s post-war productions, is 
ballet not with dancing but with con- 
tinuous beating of a drum by a swaying 
drummer who is preparing swaying 
Eskimos for the moment when the sun 
will break through the long darkness 
of winter. To music by KNuDAGE 
RIISAGER, reminiscent in its cumulative 
excitement of Ravel’s Bolero, the 
maddening monotony of the drum- 
beats seemed unending. Despite the 
icy scene it is not a ballet for a hot 
August night. C. B. MorriLock 
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right... 


from the start! 


From the first touch on the starter Esso 
Extra is right for your car—it starts right away 


at a press of the button, accelerates right up to 





the speed you want, climbs right up every hill and 
idles right in every traffic-jam. Right to the end of 
the journey it gives you extra miles to tie gallon ; 
right to the last drop it gives you an extra clean 
engine. No wonder motorists right round the Esso road maps printed in & sections 


to give complete nation-wide coverage are 
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BANKS 


INSURANCE 
COM PANIES 


INVESTMENT 
TRUST 
COMPANIES 


The investor can obtain a well- 
diversified interest spread over 
the stocks and shares of these 
financial institutions through the 
medium of the 


Bank Insurance 
Trust Corporation 
Group of Unit Trusts 


For full particulars, including 
prices of Units and their yields, 
apply through your stock- 
broker, banker, soliciter or 
accountant, or direct to the 
Managers of the Trusts:— 


BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORPN, 
LTD 
THIRTY CORNHILL 
LONDON, E.C.3 
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SUNSHINE or SHOWER 


SMEDLEY’S 


HYDRO 


MATLOCK 


in the heart of lovely 


DERBYSHIRE 


The booklet of Smediey's, and Summer pro- 
gramme will be gladly sent on application 
to The Manoger, sae Be Hydro, Matlock. 








A week's complete change amid the 
early Autumn charms of sunny, 
tonic Brighton, Let the cocktail air 
of sea and Downs work its miracle 
of refreshment for you. Brighton's 
New Season will be on with 
‘London’ shows, Autumn fashion 
displays in the shops, sport. Brighton 
is unrivalled os a health resort. Try 
it; you'll be glad you did 


% Thackeray's description : ‘Kind, 
cheerful, merry Or. Brighton.” 


Guide 6d., post free; hotels list 
FREE from M. S. Butterworth, Royal 
York Buildings, Brighton 
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"MILK or MAGNESIA’ 
TABLETS 


30 Tablets 1/44 ¢ 15 Tablets 2/9 . 150 Tablets 4/9 





A PROVEN PRODUCT OF THE CHAS. H, PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO., LTD, 


The Finest Family 


Health Drink in the World 


wATURAL 


Ribera 


BLACKCURRANT JUICE 


tights fatigue! 


WE ALL NEED RIBENA Vitamin C Blackcurrant Juice. 

fatigue, guards against colds and ‘flu and other infections. It builds 

virile bodies and strong teeth. But, remember, the body cannot store 
RIBENA twice daily. Children love it! 


Mid-Morning Blues ? 


Not yet noon—a heap to do—and not feeling 
a bit like doing it? Maybe you need RIBENA, 
Mother, as well as the children. RIBENA 
is pure blackcurrant juice, rich in natural 
: Vitamin C, with cane sugar, fruit sugar 
'®) and glucose. There's energy, real 
Yoo hh ws \ i energy, in this delicious drink. A 
+ UY Government Publication says: —“A 
ADA Nis good supply of Vitamin C will make 
\ ASS all the difference between that 
iQ dreaded feeling of exhaustion and 
a feeling of exuberant good health.” 
Why not start daily RIBENA today? 


aa From YOUR Chemist, 
Store or Grocer NOW 


Contains not less than 20 mgms. Vitamin C per fluid oz 


MADE BY CARTER'S OF COLEFORD, 


It fights 


Concentrated 
Dilute to taste 


3/3d. 


a bottle 


GLOS. 


I boug At you a 


\. VANTELLA 


shirt”’ 
To match every Vantella 
shirt are twoever smart, ever 
comfortable VAN HEUSEN 
collars, unshrinkable like the 
VAN HEUSEN neckband, long 
lasting like the VAN HEUSEN 
cuffs. Tailored in coat style. 


Reduced price 46/- 


Pattern card available from : 
COTELLA, OXPORD STREET,WI 


7a Nh is 


Ay Wi ae 
ee. 
i 


NO FISHING 
. only idle trawlers— 


and dejected fishermen kept ashore 
because gales have made putting to sea 
impossible or destroyed fishing gear. 
At such times, the Deep Sea Mission 
is a blessing indced to fishermen and 
their dependants. 

It is not state-aided, and contribu- 
tions towards its expenses, or requests 
for the free pamphlet 
“ Fisherman Ashore”’, 
are welcomed by the 
General Secretary— 


MISSION 
TO DEEP SEA 
FISHERMEN (7m 


71, R.N.M.D.S.F. HOUSE, 43 NOTT'NGHAM PLACE, 
LONDON, W.1. 
Patron H.M. The Queen. 


9 


Founded 1881. 


—_* 
x <4 

ARKIN F 

COMING “a 
BACK! 
1lb and 4 

‘lb tins 
Old lashioned 
Humbugs and 


Old fy 
Fashioned ‘4 
_Sambugs ff 








other varieties 


PARKINSON & SON 


100 tol... 


Cuticura Shaving Stick is used by that 
smart, well-groomed neighbour of yours 
He knows from experience that the rich, 
penetrating oils of this superfatted, mildly 
medicated, Chlorophyll green Shaving 
Stick not only give a clean and rapid shave, 
but leave the most sensitive skin soothed 
and refreshed. For healthy, attractive skin 
Cuticura Shaving Stick is unbeatable. Try 
it tomorrow—we know you will like it! 


THE WEBLEY M. tll AIR RIFLE 


No licence required lo purchase 
for wie on enclosed 


premises. 
Kats and similar 
vermin can be destroyed 


by this extremely accurate and power- 
tul Air Rifle. Ideal for Target Practice 
Write for descriptive folder 
WESLEY & SOOTT LTO 


DONCASTER LiMiITeD 








174 WEAMAN GT.. SIRMINGHAM, 4 





Whether in rolls, flat packets 
or interleaved sheets 


NOVIO 


is the best value Toilet Paper 














MERCHANT VENTURERS OF THE FIRST 





The honour of claiming 
the first English Colony for 
his Queen, at St. John’s 


This lob, : , in Newfoundland, fell to 
and rang ten ¥ Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 

an old > hi rrnng e It was the discoveries and 

Gin Go oo 4a Ge 3 e voyages of Gilbert and his fellow 

is ly chalet? hes off 7 3 venturers which helped to 

s [a Terran od e | found the fortunes of Elizabethan 


4 eS Phe ia Today, in the reign of 
oe. A Lomand was croaje Price “ee, Queen Elizabeth H, National 

, J fhe recommendations, © Cmts Mee 3 Provincial Bank seeks to assist 
a" zs who Che mbel ves ha ie Sain gS me those engaged in British Export 
se Gack | 
ld 






































England. 


Players « Ne Wiss and Import trade. 
“acy 


: 
| A NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


[PNW 81) 








FINO PERLA 
SHERRY 


(PRODUCE OF SPAIN) 


Te ee ee ee ew ee 
a ee ~ oS 


REGAL PORT@® 


( PRODUCE OF PORTUGAL) 


Tawny, Ruby or White 


BUILT WITH INCENTIVE 


Tyres may look alike, but they don’t wear alike. It’s workmanship 
that makes or mars. At the Henley factory eyes are more watchful 
and hands more careful because the better the work the better the FROM YOUR WINE MERCHANT 
pay. This commonsense Incentive idea works. It turns out tyres yw — a 
that give many more miles of hard wear. The Best of the Bunch 
20 EASTCHEAP - LONDON -E.C3 


HENLEY'S TYRE AND RUBBER CO, LTD,, MILTON COURT, DORKING, SURBEY, WORKS GRAVESEND, KENT 
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Why housewives 
are now fussier 
about the 
smallest room’ 


te 


There’s a RONUK polish fl 
for — purpose. 


Women used to think that once a week 
was often enough to clean and purify the 
lavatory bowl with Harpic. 

But now many housewives believe it 
should be done every day. After all, the 
lavatory is used every day. 

So remember to sprinkle a little Harpic 
into the bow! last thing at night. Then 
flush next morning. The bowl will be 
sanitary-safe, sparkling white! It’s as easy 
as that! Get the daily Harpic habit! 


© pee 


The most cherished piece of 
furniture is safe with the gentle 
Polish of RONUK Furniture 
Croan eupert for all highly 
polished surfaces! 





Harpic cleans, disinfects 
and deodorizes. No 

brush can reach round 
the hidden S-bend where 
disease germs may breed. 
But Harpic can— it 


deep-cleans ! 


HARPIC (perfumed or non-perfumed) SPECIALLY MADE FOR THE LAVATORY 


A little Fiarpic every night keeps your lavatory clean and bright 
Reckitt & Colman Ltd., Hull 


FLOOR 
BROWN & 
WHITE WAX 
REDTILE 


ee my we Ee Ode 








HEALTH AND HOMI 











He’s having his bath and 
cleaning his teeth 


@ Contains active ingredients | Don’t give disease-carrying 


Or rather, Steradent is oxygen- 
cleaning his dentures for him. Like 
all fastidious denture wearers, he 
knows the importance of cleaning 
them every day with something made 
for the purpose. 

He knows that the simplest, most 
effective way of cleaning his dentures 
is to steep them for 20 minutes daily 
in half a tumbler of water which 
contains Steradent. Without taking 


up his own time, Steradent does the 
job by blending the actions of alkali 
and purifying oxygen. Safely and 
surely, it removes mucus and stains, 


disinfects the dentures in every 
crevice, leaves them so fresh the 
tongue fee/s how clean they are. 

You'll find, too, that it is actually 
an economy to use Steradent — see 
how the 2/Sd. flask lasts you! Also 
1/4d. size. 


Leave the job to Steradent 
— specially made to clean dentures 





of ¢ times its size of ordin- 
ary spray. 

® Easy und clean to use. 

® Sprays an averaye - sized 
room (1,000 cu. ft.) in § secs. 


Also—FLIT Liquid In- 
secticide with D.D.T. 
Hand Sprayers; FLIT 
Powder with D.D.T.; 
FLIT Fly Cards. 


NO. 1 INSECTICIDE 


AN €ss0)rrooucr 


flies a chance to pollute your 
food—kill them on sight in- 
stantiy with a FLIT Aerosol. It 
costs only 7/6. Larger size 12/6. 


Rec MRAOt Rane 


AEROSOL 


THE MOST MODERN METHOD 
OF PEST DESTRUCTION 
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For THE NUMBER of 
ways in which oil 
serves us in our daily 
life we must thank 
the scientist as well as 
the men who actually 
produce the oil. The 
diffraction camera, the 
spectrometer and, of 
course, the test - tube 
are among the equipment with which Anglo-Iranian’s 
research workers discover new uses for oil in industry, 
transport and the home. 
Oil is the most helpful of minerals. It even 
helps photography—for a derivative of oil enters into 
the manufacture of films used in cameras. 


THE BP SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF THE 
WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 


LIMITED 


whose products include BP SUPER—t Banish Pinking 





“Peas. 


If it’s a matter of 
how to fasten 
one thing to another 


get in touch with 


GKGN 


GUEST KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS (MIDLANDS) LIMITED 
BOLT AND NUT Division : Atlas Works, Darlaston, S. Staffs Telephone : Dariaston 28 
SCREW DIVISION: Box 24, Heath St., Birmingham, 18 Telephone : Smethwick 1441 





y 


Is this what is called John Collins? 
That’s right. 
Anexcellent example of the species 
It’s the gin. Very dry — Seagers. 
Would you say Seagers is drier 
than any other gin? 
I'd say I like my gins dry 
and I always drink Seagers. 
Careful, careful! Someone might hear you 
That’s just it. I’m terrified 
of sounding like an advertisement 


Seager Prana a Co Li 
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For a radiant shine 
in half the time 













































































* GAYFLAG (Sweet) 
* GAYSEC (Dry) 


* OLDE ENGLISH 
(Special Quality) 









































For perfection in fine ‘flagon’ cyders, 


ey 
choose Gaymer’s. There’s a GAYMER SIMONIZ 


variety that will suit your taste exactly. 


From all usual suppliers in quart-size flagons r * } LIQUID KLEENER 
Bedi . oS Quick—slick—essential! 
: Ptah ~ Kleener on — dirt off. 
By Appointment Cyder Makers to \4, ‘i ——————.__ The only way to ensure a 
THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 5 y . 
THE LATE QUEEN MARY ; really fine, finished polish 
is to Kleener-clean first. 

















WILLIAM GAYMER & SON LTD 
Attleborough and London 

















Avia introduces 
. 
LAV ANU ASH the 
unbreakable }.¥ 
maiNspring ; co 


* The Avalast mainspring is a 
revolutionary development of watch- 
making research. It is made from a 
new spring alloy which is virtually a gleaming, lasting, real, 
immune against fatigue and fracture. Simoniz shine — plus 
Every Avia watch fitted with the > sear P 
Avalast mainspring carries a tag guar- : sIMONIZ weather-protec- 
anteeing the mainspring for the life- ef 3 22 tion. 
time of the watch, In the event of f y ey &S ; 
breakage a replacement spring will Am 4 = = a 
be supplied entirely free of charge. : ‘ ; = : 7 
Avia watches are available ina large 
selection from jewellers everywhere. 
cn: 
PRICES »”” 
FROM 7 GNS. 








: Wy 


LA 


BODYGLAZE 
LIQUID WAX POLISH 


Spread it on—let it dry— 
wipe it. No rubbing to get 


\\ S\N \ 


15-jewel 
iy jever movements 
P Individually 
# boxed in charming 
; ft cases. 





Sole concessionnaires for the U.K. 
LOUIS NEWMARK LTD.. 


LOE WRC RE NR te oa te om aan 
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Clean bowled 


and pleased as Punch! 


Pleased indeed! For what could be more satisfying 
than a cool, long-lasting pipe of Four Square 


Tobacco, flavour-fresh from the vacuum tin. 


the flavour lasts. right tt rougt to the f 


Every pipeful burns cool and sweet to the 


shred, leaving a clean bowl with no wasteful 


dottle. Six blends to choose from . each a rare 


> 


pleasure at an economic price 


RED 33 Original Matured Virginia, GREEN S2) Mixture | agenuine Scot 
cut from the cake, in broken tish blend of Virginia type 
flake form 4 6d. oz and Oriental tobaccos 42d. oz 


BROWNS: Ripe brown a ready- 
rubbed Navy Cur, finely shredded 
and toasted to a rich dark 

46d.0z brown 4 I4d. oz 

PURPLE 23 Curlies a blend of 

VELLOWS= Cut Cake a Virginia Virginia type tobaccos, rolled and cut 
type tobacco cut from the into discs, each a complete 
cake, in broken flake form 4 2d. oz blend in itself 41 3d oz 


BLUE SE Original Mixture a bal- 
anced blend of Virginia and 
Oriental Tobaccos 


FOUR SQUARE 


The least expensive of 
QM qood FobAaACCOS 


- a 


y 7, 


C 


e BIE? 


\° 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON LIMITED, PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 


Productions 
Ancient and Modern 


but both built to last 


He's a proud man now, with something to be proud of 
He knows that his M. & P. Shutter, like his veteran car, was 


built to last, by a firm with a reputation to keep up 


STEEL 


ROLLING 
SHUTTERS 


by 





usm 


4 VACUUM PACKED IN | OZ 2 0Z. AND 40Z. TINS 


PLATT LTD. 


MANCHESTER 10 


MATHER & 


PARK WORKS 


CONCENTRATED 


for economy 


MENTHOLATED 


for coolness 


SUPER-FATTED 


YOU GET IT 
for abundant lather 
FOUR WAYS | ANTISEPTIC 


for skin health 


i 
| i! 
| 


! 


Mt 


INGRAM the original 


mentholated shaving cream 


COMBINES (TS OWN FACE LOTION 


PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS LONDON AND NEW YORK 











$34 
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quoting the Treasury’s 


BULLETIN FOR INDUSTRY 


‘One of the conditions of industrial growth is the 


continuous renewal and improvement of manufactur- 


ing capacity, and machinery for handling materials is 


playing an increasingly important part. 

Its contribution to the improvement of efficiency and 
the lowering of costs is immediate and direct. 

Fork lift trucks are being used with astonishing 
versatility and success.”’ 


BULLETIN FOR INDUSTRY, MARCH 1953 


For preference 


pioneers of thre small 


GieseD fork lift track 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD DEPT A), COVENTRY ENGLAND 
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